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OBJECTION NUMBER THREE ANSWERED 


Well, here goes for a tackle on Objection Number Three. 
Are you excusing your local League from choosing and 
sending a delegate to the Roanoke Convention by saying, 
“We'll get so little benefit from it!”? 

That is a good excuse but a very poor reason. It is pos- 
sible for a League to choose the wrong delegate and to 
make a very poor investment in doing so. Every League 
has its playboys and its irresponsible Sallys. But, surely, 
every League also has its dependable members. There 
would hardly be a League at all if it were not for them. 

You want to consider such an one as a delegate because 
he or she would better represent you in an assembly of all 
the youth of your Church. Important decisions are to be 
made. These decisions will reflect credit or discredit upon 
your group, will make for advance or standing still in the 
youth program of the Church during a whole biennium. 

Such a responsible delegate will be conscious of the fact 
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that he or she is under obligation to come back with a 
formal report and with ideas to put to work in the local 
League. Yes, you are quite right. Don’t choose one who is 
merely a “good-times Charlie” as your delegate to the 
Roanoke Convention. But don’t conclude too easily that 
you do not have anyone in your membership who could 
worthily represent you and bring back to you inspiration 
and information that will make your League a_ better 
League because you had contact with the larger group of 
youth of the Church in a great convention. 

Let’s assume that you have the proper person to go and 
that you really want to send him or her. (You may have 
one delegate and there may be non-voting visitors in ad- 
dition.) How will you finance the project? Do your best 
first, as a League, then see whether the Church Council, 
the Sunday School, the Brotherhood, or the Women’s 
Society may not give additional assistance. 
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The Vision of Service 


How does one get a vision of service? When 
one has once resolved to make his or her life 
one of service to his fellowmen, he is likely 
to inquire, “Where and how shall I serve? 
What service am I best suited by natural 
endowment to perform? Where can I get the 
training that will best develop my gifts for 
the fullest possible service?” 


Christians have found the answers to these 
questions in different ways. Paul, the great 
apostle to the Gentiles, had an unusual con- 
version experience on the road to Damascus 
whither he was going to persecute the be- 
lievers in Jesus. The first question Paul asked 
after he had recognized the Lord was, “What 
wilt Thou have me to do?” 


But the direct answer to Paul’s question 
was not immediately available. There were 
intermediate steps and other testings which 
he had to experience before the answer he 
sought was clear to him. It may be that way 
with many of us. . 


However, the impulse to be of service to 
God and our fellowmen must be kept alive 
and growing. The vision of service must ever 
be kept before us, or else, losing it, we may 
weaken in our purpose and falter along the 
pathway. 


This is even important for those who have 
made the choice of a specific Christian voca- 
tion. The vision of service must never lan- 
guish at any point—whether during the: prep- 
aration for, or practice of, one’s life work. 
The vision must always be sincere. 


Our cover photo shows a student deaconess 
in the Philadelphia Motherhouse looking at 
the great window at the head of the impres- 
sive staircase which leads upwards towards 
the chapel of the institution. Wise were the 
builders who so arranged the place that this 
window always challenges the students to re- 
member that their calling is one which means 
entering the great tradition of service of their 
fellowmen for Jesus’ sake. 
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By J. W. Frease 


A view of the air-conditioned ball room of the Hotel Roanoke which will 
become a chapel and general assembly room for the Luther League of 


America’s convention, August 15-19. 


Roanoke is a name familiar in the annals of America. 
It was on the island of that name off the coast of North 
Carolina that the first attempt to establish an English 
Colony in the New World took place in 1585. 


Roanoke Our Convention City 

This summer a city called Roanoke, not an island, will 
be the center of interest for hundreds and even thousands 
of Lutheran young people from all over the United States 
and Canada who will be traveling to southwest Virginia 
for the 54th anniversary convention of The Luther League 
of America, August 15-19, at the luxurious, all-air-condi- 
tioned Hotel Roanoke. 

The Roanoke Convention will be different from previous 
L.L.A. conventions in many respects.* One of the officers 
remarked recently, “This set-up is so different that those 
who have been in our conventions before will not recog- 
nize it as a Luther League of America convention.” Like 
many Leaguers themselves, the Roanoke Convention will 
reflect the New Look. 


The Daily Program 

Each day’s sessions will open in the air-conditioned 
Ball Room, transformed into a chapel for the purpose, with 
devotions by the Convention Chaplain, Rev. Wallace 
Fisher, at present a member of the Gettysburg College 
faculty and pastor-elect of St. James Church, Gettysburg. 

Then each day will follow a brief but important business 
session. While every effort will be made to give the 
greater prominence to matters of inspiration, there will 
be important matters of business which will claim the 
attention of delegates. A whole new constitution will be 
proposed for adoption. All delegates who register in ad- 
vance will receive a copy for advance consideration in 
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order to facilitate convention action. Reports of all offi- 
cers and staff members and committees will be available 
in printed form and will not be read in convention. 

The message of the daily keynoter, Rev. Carl V. Tam- 
bert, of Glendale, California, will then be heard. Each of 
these messages will lead into the next feature of the daily 
program, the Bible Study period. 

The Convention will make use of the currently popular 
cell group idea for study periods and divide up into small 
sections under the leadership of qualified instructors for 
the study of the Book of Philippians. There will be four 
such sessions—Tuesday through Friday—to which an hour 
and a half will be devoted each day. Groups will meet in 
a nearby Junior High School with ample facilities for 
twenty-five or more groups. Such an arrangement, it is 
believed, will make it possible for each delegate and visitor 
to come to know others better, to have the opportunity to 
express himself freely, and to derive more personal bene- 
fit from the convention. The information and inspiration 
of the convention itself should also be better conveyed to 
those back home who were not privileged to attend. 

When the Bible Study period has ended, it will be 
lunch time and delegates will find themselves in the mid- 
dle of town, quite near to all the most approved eating 
places in which their meal tickets will be honored. (Meal 
tickets are an important part of ‘the All-Expense feature 
of this convention. ) 

Afternoon sessions open with a song service followed 
by a brief period with the Chaplain.. Then comes a half- 
hour business session. The feature of the afternoon will 
be two types of discussion groups. One will deal with the 
Personal and Social Problems of Leaguers and the other 
with League Work Problems. All may choose the sub- 
ject of greatest interest to them. 
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The Evening Programs 

When first we meet on the opening night (Monday, 
August 15th) it will be an occasion for the giving of praise 
to Almighty God for all His blessings to the youth of the 
Church through the Luther League since last they met in 

convention. This service of worship will set the whole 
tone of the convention whose theme is, “We Follow 
Christ.” The Rev. Oscar W. Carlson, D.D., of Baltimore, 
_ will be the speaker. 

Tuesday night will bring before us a group of repre- 
sentatives from our mission stations. It will bring to a cli- 
max our service to China and British Guiana through the 
China-Skeldon Project. A check for the unpaid portion of 
our pledge of $25,000 will be presented to Dr. Ralph W. 
Loew, Buffalo pastor and member of the Board of Foreign 
Missions of our Church. . 

On Wednesday night the service of worship will be held 
‘in the out-of-doors at Natural Bridge with The Rev. Carl 
A. Honeycutt, D.D., of Sunbury, Pa., as‘the speaker. 

Thursday evening is the time for the great gala banquet. 

Friday evening the climactic, closing service will be held 
in the large First Baptist Church of Roanoke with the 
President of the United Lutheran Church in America, The 
Rev. Dr. Franklin Clark Fry, as the speaker. 

An effort will be made to get each Leaguer to close 
each convention day with a period of private, quiet devo- 
tions, using a guide which the Chaplain of the convention 
will provide. 


Intermediate Day 

Tuesday will be Intermediate Day. Separate sessions 
will be held for them on the campus of Roanoke College 
at nearby Salem, Virginia. It will be packed full with 
good things of special interest to the early teen-ager. The 
feature of the morning will be the finals in the Interme- 
diate Essay Contest. 

The afternoon will be devoted entirely to having a good 
time under the leadership of professionals in the recrea- 
tion field. Events will take place on the athletic field of 
the college. A delicious luncheon will be served in the 
College Commons where a thrilling fellowship will be 
enjoyed around the common board by Intermediates from 
all parts of the Church. 


These rooms adjoin the ball room and may be opened into 
it to accommodate the crowds at the big !sessions. .They also 
will be used with the ball room to accommodate 1,000 ban- 


queters on Thursday night. 
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The Pine Room is one of a number of rooms which will be 
used for conference and discussion groups daily. 


Fun and Fellowship 

Mixed all through the convention and giving it a hap- 
py balance will be the opportunity for wholesome fun and 
recreative play. The city of Roanoke, through its Division 
of Parks and Playgrounds, will provide professional leader- 
ship for the play at different points in the program. 
Through this part of the program Leaguers will come to 
know each other better and more quickly—such a period 
is scheduled for the opening afternoon of the convention 
—and they will be able to learn games which they can 
play when they get home. 

It is hard to imagine accurately the fun which will be 
had when a thousand Leaguers ride busses from Roanoke 
to see Natural Bridge on Wednesday afternoon and eve- 
ning. None will ever forget the inspiration of the impres- 
sive devotional service under the expansive arches of the 
Natural Bridge itself. 

Thursday night will bring another opportunity for a 
gala social event—the great banquet in the air-conditioned 
ball room of the Hotel Roanoke. Only those registered for 
the whole convention are assured of a place in this large 
assembly. Dress for the occasion will be entirely optional. 
The speaker on this occasion will be the well-known Dr. 
Fred C. Wiegeman, formerly president of Midland Col- 
lege, Fremont, Nebraska, and now pastor of Trinity 
Church, Akron, Ohio. 


Prepare Now To Enjoy It All 

In order that everyone present at Roanoke may get the 
fullest possible benefit from these five days of spiritual 
retreat to the mountains of Virginia, think now on the 
theme, “We Follow Christ.” Meditate daily upon the love 
and gifts of Him Whom we follow. Keep constant fellow- 
ship with Him in prayer, praying that this convention of 
Christian youth may bring joy and peace to many, pro- 
vide opportunities and challenges for high Christian liv- 
ing, and help to crystalize the thinking of Christian youth 
and galvanize them for heroic action in the days ahead. 
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Did you ever go away “for a rest” 
and walk right into a job? Then 
you'll enjoy this story about Cory 


Illustration by Neil O’Keeffe 


“Youre hired immediately,” said 
the bearded man, “and don't try 
to crawl out of it, young lady.” 


Nothing 
Ever 
Happens 


By M. R. Rosene 


HE people who build phone 
| booths nevér seemed to make them 
long enough for Cory Dana. 

“Tm in the bus station at Miami, now,” 
he said, “I'm leaving for Key West in five 
minutes. I’m also leaving the Syndicate.” 

“Can't hear you at all,” replied the 
voice in New York. 

“D-A-N-A,” spelled Cory, “Remember 
Dana, Pat? I used to work for the Panam 
Syndicate. Until just now. I’m through, 
boss. T as in tired, H as in hard luck, 
R as in ready for rest, U as in what’s the 
use.” 

“Have a good time,” said Pat Harding 
in New York. 

“I intend to,” said Cory bitterly, “but 
it’s too bad a man has to quit a good 
job just to get a week’s vacation promised 
to him two years ago.” 

“Tt certainly is,’ agreed the boss bland- 
ly, “be sure and keep your eyes open in 
Kev West.” 
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“Not me! I expect to lie on the beach 
in the sun with both eyes closed. For a 
solid week. Good-by.” 

He hung up, flung open the folding 
door, and reached for his suitcase. A 
small boy was sitting on it. 

“Hello, mister.” 

“Hello, yourself,” said Cory, “what's 
the trouble?” 

“Did you ever own a false beard, 
mister?” 

“Absolutely not,” said Cory, shocked 
and impatient at the interruption. 

“Well, I do,” said the urchin, “but 
Ill sell it to you for fifty cents.” 

“Hmmm,” said Cory, “now that you 
mention it, perhaps I can use one. A 
false beard is always a handy thing to 
have around.” 

“My grandfather makes ’em,” said the 
small boy, “he gave me an old one, 
Look here—” From a paper bag he pro- 
duced one of the mangiest sets of imita- 
tion hair Cory had ever seen. In color 
a dubious chestnut, in texture, straggly. 

“Very nice,” said Cory, grinning, “Tl 
give you fifty cents for the beard, bag 


thrown in. Eh?” 


“Sold,” replied the boy, “I've got to 
go now. Thanks, mister.” 

“Key West bus now loading on Ramp 
Two,” announced the PA system. 

“That’s for me,” said Cory. He picked 
up his suitcase, portable typewriter, and 
second-hand beard, and hurried for the 
platform. The driver punched his ticket 
and Cory found a seat in the rear. He 
was asleep before the bus left Miami. - 

Four hours later the driver rolled his 
passengers into the station at Key West. 

“Last stop in the United States, folks,” 
he announced, “if you want to go farther 
you'll have to-catch a boat.” 

He watched the passengers straggle 
off. The last one seemed reluctant. The 
driver looked at him with considerable 
amazement—a tall, thin man wearing 
dark glasses, a hat pulled firmly down 
over his eyes, and a disreputable beard. 

“Anything wrong?” demanded the 
driver. 

The bearded man peered suspiciously 
at the loiterers outside the bus station. 
“Nothing,” he said, “just looking to see 
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_ if someone was down to meet me.” 

_ “Hmmm,” reflected the driver, watch- 
ing the bearded man leap off the bus 

and hurry toward a side street, “that 

fellow looks funny to me. Don’t remem- 

_ ber him getting on in Miami.” 

Cory paused, breathless, in an alley 

behind the station. It was two o'clock 
_ in Key West, siesta time, and the tropical 
_ sunlight turned metal roofs into pools of 
white fire. The shadows were black. It 
was cool in the alley. 
“Well,” muttered Cory, “I owned a 
_beard so I used it. Makes a man feel 
silly though. Wonder if Pat Harding 
called the AP man here to intercept me 
at the station? Apparently not.” 


H* PICKED up his luggage and 
started down the alley, which 
grew narrow between the buildings and 
swiftly became a mere path. He didn’t 
see the bicycle until it charged at him 
- around a corner. 

“Look out!” yelled Cory. 

Too late. He was down in a tangle of 
suitcase, typewriter, bike wheels, long 
legs, and a barking dog. 

“Sorry, old man,” said the rider crisply. 

Cory sat up in the debris and stared 
at the marauding cyclist. The spaniel, 
who had been riding in the bike basket, 
was licking his face affectionately. 

“That’s all right,” said Cory, “no bones 
broken.” ; 

“Your beard is slipping,’ grinned the 

- rider. 


“Tm just a beginner with beards,” ex-— 


plained Cory. 

“That’s obvious.” 

“Tt’s a false one.” 

“That’s obvious, too,” said the big 
man. He was middle-aged, muscular, and 
tanned mahogany brown. His hair was 
ruddy and golden, to match the luxuriant 
auburn beard on his massive face. 

“Beard meets beard,” said Cory, “that’s 
a rare event in the United States, Mr.— 
ah—” 

“Anthony—John Anthony,” said the 
bearded cyclist, “at least the one I wear 
isn’t a false one, m’boy. Come along 
now, Boxer.” The dog leaped into the 
bike basket, looked at Cory scornfully, 
and barked twice. 

“That means ‘stand aside, please,’ ” 
said Mr. Anthony. 

Cory crouched against the wall and 
watched the bike disappear toward the 
street. The puzzled look returned to his 
eyes. “Anthony,” he muttered, “Anthony 

.. well, I wonder?” 

He limped into Duval Street 

eaught a cab. 


and 
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“Take me to the quietest hotel in 


. town,” he directed, “some place with 


spiderwebs over the front door.” 

“That’s easy,” grunted the driver. 

A few minutes later Cory was un- 
loaded in front of a vast and ancient 
white frame building whose broad Ve- 
randa was deserted except for a-shaggy 
brown dog fast asleep in the doorway. 
Over the door was a modest brass plate 
which read: Casa Chica. 

Cory walked into the lobby, taking 
care not to disturb the somnolent dog. 
Behind the desk a girl sat reading. 

“Sorry to disturb you, Miss,’ began 
Cory, “but I would like a room for a 
week.” 

“Of course.” She was staring at him 
in amazement. 

“Oh, excuse me, said Cory, “traveling 
in disguise, you know. A sort of a joke.” 

“T see,” she said, but she didn’t. 

Cory retired behind a potted cactus, 
peeled off the beard, dark glasses, and 
hat. 

“That’s better,” said the girl, “we don’t 
allow beards in the Casa Chica as a rule. 
Try 234. Here’s the key. You'll have to 
carry your own bags, I’m afraid.” 

Cory signed the register and wan- 
dered upstairs. His room was large, cool, 
and pleasant. He found a pair of cotton 
slacks and a_parrot-colored sportshirt 
in the suitcase and changed clothes. He 
was beginning to feel free again. Also 
a trifle hungry. The false beard lay on a 
chair, forlorn and abandoned. Cory hung 
it over the mirror post on the bureau and 
walked downstairs again, tossing the key 
on the desk as he passed. 

“The room is fine,” he said, “but what 
ever is the matter with you?” 

“Nothing,” she sniffed. But there were 
tears or traces of tears. 

“No blubbering,” said Cory~ sternly, 
“that’s out. Can I help?” He noticed the 
nameplate on the desk—J. CRAIG. “Are 
you J. Craig?” he added. 

“Yes—Jane is for J. I manage the hotel 
during the off-season.” 

“That should be interesting.” 

She smiled at him wanly. “It isn't, 
that’s the trouble. Nothing ever happens. 
Nothing. It’s deadly dull here.” 

“Hah!” said Cory sharply, “I diag- 
nose an acute case of black boredom, a 
serious ailment and a preposterous one. 
Very common, though,” he muttered, 
“very common. Sometimes I envy people 
who are bored.” 

“What on earth are you talking about?” 

“You,” said Cory, “and now that I 
have diagnosed the case, I'm ready to 
prescribe treatment. Suppose we adjourn 


to that little fruit-juice emporium around 
the corner for a short talk, eh?” 

“I can’t leave the desk.” 

“Nonsense,” said Cory. He hammered 
on the handbill. After a few moments a 
boy in dungarees strolled into the lobby. 

“Watch the desk for a few minutes, 
will you, Jimmy?” said Jane. 

“Sure, Miss Craig,” grinned the Casa 
Chica maintenance staff. 

“You see how easy it is,” explained 
Cory. 

They walked down the street to Crab- 
tree’s Patio, and found a table under a 
coconut palm. Mr. Crabtree served them 
with double beakers of orange and pa- 
paya juice. 

“Just who are you?” Jane demanded. 

Cory grinned. “Im a fugitive from 
a newspaper syndicate. Pan-American. 
I handle the Miami end—interviews and 
feature stuff mostly. This morning I quit 
my job merely to take a week’s rest. But 
my boss in New York won't let me quit. 
I was all set to come to Key West for a 
legitimate vacation yesterday when the 
home office was tipped that a certain 
South American ex-president was arriving 
in Miami with his staff this evening. Exile 
and incognito, and all very hush-hush. 
They wanted me to forget the vacation, 
find the ex-president, and camp on his 


doorstep. No thank you,” added Cory, 


“now what about J. Craig? What are you 
doing in Key West?” . 

“Hay fever,” smiled Jane, “I live with 
my aunt and uncle here, and help run 
the Casa Chica. The climate is wonder- 
ful for hay fever, but—” 

Cory nodded, “But nothing ever hap- 


pens.” 
“That's right.” 
“Utter nonsense,” declared Cory, 


“what’s the name of this town again?” 
“Don't be silly, it’s Key West.” 
“Yes, Key West—everything from Cap- 

tain Kidd to international air travel. And 

you're dull here. Tchk tchk.” 

“I go swimming, I read, I pass the 
time somehow.” 

“Pass up’ time would be a_betier 
way to describe it, eh?” 

“Youre very positive about 
aren't you?” she said scornfully. 


things, 


“Some people have called me imperti- 
nent,” admitted Cory, “but life is too 
interesting to waste on boredom. I’m sur- 
prised at you. Ill tell secret. 
Nothing ever happens to people who 
never let anything happen to them.” 

“That 
Jane. 

“It’s simple,” 
stance, that foolish beard of mine has 


you a 


sounds complicated,” sighed 


Cory insisted, “for in- 
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already started something. I wore it 
simply as a joke. Then I met another 
beard, a red one.” He smiled myster- 
iously. “Do you know a red-faced man 
with a red beard who rides a bicycle and 
owns a spaniel?” 

“Tve seen him. Why?” 

“Nothing, nothing at all,” 
Cory. 

“Well,” said Jane tartly, “I refuse to 
wear a false beard.” 

Cory laughed. “What did you do in 
the north—pre-Key West?” 

“Secretarial work. Then I was a social- 
service interviewer.” 

Cory leaned back against the bole of 
the palm tree. “Consider the lowly coco- 
nut,” he mused. 

“Why?” demanded Jane, “I'm tired of 
coconuts. They're utterly trivial. I hate 
coconuts,” 

“That's where youre wrong. I'll tell 
you another secret. If you once stop 
thinking of things as trivial, and begin 
to think of them as dramatic, interesting, 
and even mysterious—lo!—they will com- 
mence to become dramatic, interesting, 
and even mysterious.” 

“A coconut isn’t dramatic,” Jane pro- 
tested. 

“Look out!” yelled Cory. 

BLLOOOMMPP! 

One of Mr. Crabtree’s palms had dis- 
charged a coconut at them like a small 
projectile. It rolled harmlessly away 
across the tiles. 

“Oh,” said Jane. 

“That proves it,” grinned Cory, “you 
insulted the tree by saying coconuts were 
not dramatic.” 

“T still think so.” 

Cory stood up hastily. “We’d better 
get out of here in a hurry then, before 
the other trees commence pelting us.” 

“It’s time for me to go anyhow,” she 
said, “thanks for cheering me up.” 

They walked back to the hotel. After- 
wards Cory put in a toll call to his boss 
in New York. He hung up the receiver 
thoughtfully, and went out to find the 
office of the Key West Argus. The daily 
was housed in a squat stucco building 
downtown, and the presses were run- 
ning off the evening edition. Cory intro- 
duced himself to the managing editor. 

“Td like to look over your ‘morgue,’ ” 
he. said. 

“Tt’s all yours, Mr. Dana,” replied the 
editor hospitably, “we keep quite a file. 
Lots of correspondents and travel writers 
drop in here.” 

Cory went to work, glancing at pix, 
digging into old envelopes stuffed with 
clippings. He explored the 1930’s. It was 
dark when he left the “morgue,” and 


drawled 
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the night man let him out. 

“Find what you wanted?” 

Cory nodded. “Yes, I think I can use 
it. Thanks very much.” 

He ate a moody meal, bought a street 
map of the island, and walked slowly 
back to the hotel. Jane was off duty. 
Cory sat in his room and studied the 
map for an hour. Then he turned out 
the light and went to bed. The air was 
warm and scented with bougainvillea. 
Finally he slept. 

He was up early, and spent the morn- 
ing exploring the island on a rented bi- 
cycle. In the afternoon he wandered cas- 
ually around town, making friends with 
cab drivers, newsboys, storekeepers, fish- 
ermen. He asked questions like a one- 
man opinion poll. 


HE sun was setting when he re- 
qb turned to the hotel, and found Jane 
at the desk. 

“Tm on the trail of something pretty 
big,” he said, “and I'm going to need 
your help tonight. How about it?” 

“How mysterious! Of course.” 

“Good,” nodded Cory, “your function 
on this expedition is to be a witness. 
I'll rent another bicycle.” 

“T haven’t ridden one for years.” 

“This should be interesting,” grinned 
Cory, “I’m pretty uncertain aboard two 
wheels myself.” 

Later in the evening Cory appeared 
at Jane’s front gate wearing white ducks 
and a ragged jersey. He was leading one 
bicycle and riding another. 

“T never liked bicycles,” 
Jane. 

“For an amateur you ride remarkably 
well.” 

“Where are we going?” 

“That’s a secret. In fact,’ the young 
man added earnestly, “whatever you 
hear tonight, please consider as Top- 
Secret material. My guess is, Miss J, that 
in Key West—where nothing ever hap- 
pens—something is going to happen.” 

They pedalled through quiet moon- 
lit streets to a remote part of the island, 
where houses stood in large lots half- 
hidden by subtropical jungles of palm, 
poincianna,. breadfruit, and banyan trees. 

“Of course, you know,” said Cory in- 
nocently, “that the bicycle was invented 
by the Chinese, who seem to have in- 
vented everything.” 

“Really?” 

“About fifteen hundred years ago, by 
some mandarin named Lao Ling Tsu. 
Poor old Lao didn’t know about the 
coaster-brake and kept getting into ac- 
cidents, sliding down hills, smacking 
trees, and breaking his arms and legs. 
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So he gave up, shelved the bicycle, lost 
his patent rights to the Western world, 
and we picked it up with improvements 
umpteen centuries later. Simple, eh? 

“It’s amazing. Do you know every- 
thing?” 

“Not quite,” said Cory modestly, “in 
fact, all that about Lao Ling Tsu is an 
invention. I just made it up to prove 
that even bicycles can be interesting.” 

Jane laughed merrily. 

“And to make you laugh, of course,” 
added the young man. 

Sturges Street was a coral-topped, 
one-lane road, a mere shadow of white 
between crouching vegetation. 

“We get off here and walk,” Cory 
whispered. 

A hundred feet beyond he stopped 
beside a hedge. “—and hide the bikes 
here. Now then...” 

They came to a fence, and behind it 
a low, rambling house camouflaged by 
palms and shrubbery. 

“Hmmm,” Cory said, “no lights.” 

“What’s going on?” demanded Jane. 

“Shhh.” 

The moon’s large, pale face gazed — 
down upon them with indifferent calm 
as they tiptoed along a coral walk, past 
a fountain dribbling water into a small 
pool, and around the side of the house. 
There were lights on a broad screened-in 
rear veranda. A dog barked suddenly. 

“Oh,” said Jane. 

Cory stopped. “Stay here,’ he whis- 
pered, “keep your ears open. Don’t let 
anyone see you, and don’t come inside 
until I call you. Got it?” 

She nodded. 

Cory walked up the steps and tapped 
on the screen} The bearded man was 
leaning over a table loaded with books 
and maps, and checking a nautical chart 
with a pair of calipers. 

“Who’s there?” demanded the bearded 
man. 

“You ran over me with your bicycle 
yesterday,” said Cory, introducing him- 
self, “may I come in?” 

“Ah, yes,” grinned the big man, “what 
can I do for you? I see you’ve stopped 
wearing false whiskers. Congratulations.” 

“Thanks,” said Cory, “in twenty-four 


hours I’ve gotten to be an expert on 


beards, false and otherwise.” 

“What do you mean?” said the big 
man quietly. 

“I'm a newspaper reporter, Pan-Amer- 
ican Syndicate, and being curious I’ve 
managed to discover a beard even more 
fraudulent than mine. Oh, it’s real 
enough. But a man is hiding behind it. 
A man named John Anthony in Key 
West, John Anthony Riddle in other parts 
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_ of the world. How about it, Mr. Riddle?” 
_ “You’ve been sent down here, haven't 
you?” 

Cory shook his head. “Some reporters 
have what they call a city-room mem- 
ory. I never forget a face or a photograph 
of one, Mr. Riddle.” 

“Suppose I deny everything,” said the 
big man grimly. 

_ Cory chuckled. “You'll have the wire- 
service boys and the photographers down 
here in half a day. You're still news, Mr. 
Riddle.” 
“People forget in a hurry, my boy.” 


Cory rubbed the spaniel’s soft ears 


gently. “People don’t forget the ‘boy- 
industrialist, do they, the man who re- 
tired with a fortune at age thirty-two? 
Or the explorer named Riddle, the edu- 
cator named Riddle, the statesmin named 
Riddle. You’ve made a lot of news.” 

“Memory is short,’ said Anthony 
Riddle. 

Cory shrugged. “Well, they won't for- 
get the Anthony Riddle who tried to 
make peace in the world in the late 
30s. You were a hero, sir, to many 
people.” 

“Ah,” said the big man, “that was a 
long time ago.” 

“T remember a freshman in college. 
You were a hero to him.” 

“Who was the boy?” 

“Someone named Dana,’ said Cory 
bitterly, “he’s a newspaperman now.” 

“You're name is Dana, isn’t it?” 

“Yes,” said Cory. 

Anthony Riddle nodded. “Well, son, 
I’m sorry, but the drive is gone. I like 
the sun, the water, my dog, my books, 
solitude. I'm getting old.” 

“You can’t hide behind a beard.” 

The big man chuckled. “I have. Peo- 
ple let me alone down here. They are 
satisfied with the name, Anthony. I not 
only hate publicity, I’m afraid of it.” 

“Why?” 

“Because it means the end of privacy 
and the beginning of responsibility.” 

“That all depends,” said Cory, “on 
what the publicity pertains to, and what 
type of responsibility you refer to.” 

The bearded man looked at 
sharply. “What are you getting at?” 

“Lye been looking through some old 
clippings, Mr. Riddle. Whatever hap- 
pened to the Riddle Exchange Scholar- 
ship foundation?” 

“A casualty of the war.” 

“The war is over,” said Cory. 

“Not exactly,” said the big man 
sadly, “the fears and hatreds and the 
misunderstandings continue.” 

“Well,” said Cory, “why not revive 
this foundation? Start with a thousand 
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. exchange students from Latin America. 
Scatter ’em around our colleges and uni- 
versities.” ; 

Mr. Riddle smiled reflectively, pawed 
his beard,.‘and sighed. “Young man, are 
you trying to bully me into something?” 

“Yes, sir,” said Cory. 

“Good. I'm glad you had the courage.” 

“Tt wasn’t courage,” said Cory, “but 
what I have to write in my interview. 
I could treat you as a curiosity—Riddle 
the Hermit. That sort of thing. But some- 


thing constructive—the Exchange Schol-- 


arship Foundation revived—that’s  dif- 
ferent.” 

“I see,” said the big man, “but it’s 
still Riddle the Hermit. The idea of get- 
ting back into public life in any way 
frightens me, my boy. You probably don’t 
understand, being young.” 

“T think I do,” replied Cory, “what 
you need is a shock-absorber, some agile 
and intelligent person to act as secretary, 
guardian, publicity counselor, and bicycle 
expert.” 

“You're hired,’ said Anthony Riddle. 

“Thanks,” grinned Cory, “but I don’t 
want the job.” 

“You abandon me to my fate,” groaned 
Mr. Riddle. 

“Not at all,” said Cory, “I have a 
suitable candidate.” 

“Bring him here at once,” commanded 
Mr. Riddle. 

“She,” said Cory distinctly, “is outside 
the door now, by a curious coincidence.” 

“She!” exclaimed the bearded man. 

Cory opened the door. 
called, “enter and be scrutinized.” 

Jane appeared from the shadows in 
the garden. 

“Tt’s magic,” said Anthony Riddle, “are 
you the capable person described by our 
friend here?” 

“No, sir,” said Jane, “I—I don’t think 
I am.” : 

“What's your opinion?” demanded the 
bearded man, turning to Cory. 

“Shell do,” said Cory firmly, “Miss 
Craig is absolutely perfect for the job.” 

“You're hired immediately,” said the 
bearded man, “and don’t try to crawl 
out of it; young lady. I’ve had one pros- 
pective employee desert me already this 
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evening.” 

“But I have a job,” said Jane, “what 
about the Casa Chica, Cory?” 

“T]]l hold down the desk until your 
boss can get some new help,” he told 
her, “It’s peaceful over there, and that’s 
what I came to Key West for, re- 
member?” 

“That’s what I came to Key West for,” 
said Mr. Riddle sadly, “now see what 
happens. I suppose it’s about time I got 


to work again,” he added, “and by the 
way, Dana, when are you releasing this 
story?” 

“Not until you’re ready,” said Cory. 
“Suppose I write a series on the Return 
of Riddle and the Revival of the Ex- 
change Foundation, and have it released 
through our syndicate. Next week, per- 
haps.” 

The big man nodded. 

“I can’t believe it,’ said Jane, “it’s 
a miracle. How did it happen, Cory?” 

“Happen?” grinned the young man, 
“have you forgotten? Nothing ever hap- 
pens. You said so yourself.” 

“Something about a beard, wasn’t it?” 
she smiled. 

Mr. Riddle smote the table fiercely, 
“That reminds me,’ he said, “what 
about my beard? I’ve been tired of it 
for years. Youre an expert on beards, 
Dana. What’s the procedure on getting 
rid of them.” 3 

“I hung mine on the chair in my 
room, admitted Cory. 

“Tll see that you have an appointment 
with the barber, the first thing in the 
morning,” said Jane, “will there be any- 
thing else, Mr. Riddle?” 

“She’s in charge here now,” grinned 
Cory. 

Mr. Riddle stared at Jane with aston- 
ishment and respect. “Efficiency, that’s 
what I like,’ he muttered, “you were 
right about the girl, Dana, completely 
right.” 

Copyright 1949. All rights reserved. 
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Culling the 
Comics 


By Thomas A. Allport 


Photos by Harold M. Lambert 


The influence of comic books on the impressionable minds of the 
young in the community is a responsibility which no responsible 
adult dare ignore. 


The subject matter of comic books has become one of 
national interest of late. Serious-thinking people have 
awakened to the fact that these magazines have greatly 
influenced our youth, with disastrous results in many cases, 
and that it was time to investigate and control, if possible, 
the content of comic books. The mayor of our middle- 
sized town of Bellingham, Wash., the father of two small 
daughters, decided to have the matter thoroughly in- 
vestigated. In the early summer of 1948, he asked the 
city’s Censor Board to appoint a special committee whose 
duties it would be to set up a system of comic book con- 
trol. A system which has proved to be very effective, 
was worked out. It has been copied by other municipali- 
ties and has been highly praised by P.T.A.’s and. other 
civic groups. 

In ascertaining the most effective way of control, it was 
decided to eliminate the procedure of visiting the news 
stands to obtain current copies of the comics in favor of 
requesting the two local distributors for copies of all the 
comic books published. In their compliance with this re- 
quest, the distributors were very cooperative. 


Some Standards Set Up 

At first we proceded without rhyme or reason, and most 
of the books reviewed found their way into the reject pile. 
Realizing that this was not an effective way of reviewing, 
we had to start all over again. This time we decided to set 
up a group of standards which should be in all comic 
books. This matter of “culling the comics” then became 
an organized affair rather than a disorganized procedure. 
In the compiling of such a system as this, we felt that a 
positive approach to the problem would be more effective 
than a negative one. 

For this reason we determined to select standards which 
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we would like to see incorporated in comic books. The 
standards set up are as follows: (1) Any comic book 
should hold the interest of the reader. The story should be 
of such a nature that the interest of the reader was the 
main thing taken into consideration, and in this category 
most of the magazines received were satisfactory, regard- 
less of their classification. (2) Any magazine of this kind, 
produced primarily for the younger readers, should not: 
glorify crime or human depravity. The glorification of 
the unnatural aspects of crime will lead to the assumption 
on the part of the reader that these acts were not un- 
natural, but rather that they were a most natural expres- 
sion of an individual’s life. Comic books that continually 
proceed upon the premise that the unnatural and immoral 
is to be desired should be rejected. Some of the books re- 
viewed dealt with the obscenities of man’s existence in 
such a manner as to give the impression that these things 
are acceptable in our society. For this reason we felt that 
such magazines should certainly try to do everything pos- 
sible to prevent such an impression being created in the 
minds of youthful readers. 

(3) Illustrations used in the magazines should be clean 
from a moral standpoint. Again, in most of the magazines 
analyzed immorality on the part of men and women was 
overemphasized. Scenes that show on the front cover a 
scantily attired girl cavorting with criminals or in other 
sadistic poses certainly do not represent morality from any 
point of view. 

(4) It was felt that the language used in the stories 
should not be vulgar or profane. 

(5) The authority of the law should always be upheld. 
The impression that many of the magazines give to the 
reader is that the law is something to be ridiculed rather 
than to be respected. Many magazines leave the reader 
with the impression that it is alright to take the law into 
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your own hands and deal out retribution to any who may 
have done you some harm. In a civilized nation this im- 
pression would certainly lead to confusion. 

(6) It was felt that,the dignity of women should be 
upheld. Many of the magazines analyzed portrayed wo- 
men not as dignified human beings but mere pawns in 
their relationship to society. To see an attractive girl 
wielding a knife or a gun in a very murderous fashion 
does not reflect a natural condition. To see the acts of 
violence committed by such women leaves one with the 
impression that all of the things our society holds con- 
cerning the sanctity of womanhood have vanished. If 
this be true, this does not speak well for the moral con- 
dition of the nation. 

(7) In most of the rhagazines dealing with unlawful 
acts, it was felt that the actual crime or violence por- 
trayed by the illustrator tended to make that way of life 
appear natural but for the reader with the impressionable 
mind. There seemed to be nothing unusual, for instance, 
about a girl being subjected to torture or to the visible 
portrayal of many bestial acts of violence, committed not 
only by adults but by children as well. One very graphic 
portrayal was of a crime committed by a woman who 
seemed to be obsessed with the desire to rid herself of as 
many husbands as possible. This one story showed in 
detail the killing of one of her victims with a meat 
cleaver, neatly splitting the skull, and in the next picture 
the dragging of the dead man to the basement to be 
placed in a hole. None of the gory details were over- 
looked. ‘Not content with this picturization, the author 
continued with the murder of a small child with the same 
cleaver ‘being buried in the child’s chest while he slept. 
It is when the publishers of these stories go to such 
lengths as this to portray the unnatural and inhuman with 
such vivid clarity, and fail to deal with the punishment 
of the perpetrators of such a crime in detail, that the story 
becomes distorted. While we realize that crimes such as 
the above have been committed, what purpose is served 
in a presentation of this kind, especially when it is largely 
reading material for impressionable young minds? 

(8) The value of human life should be upheld. In 
many cases human life is taken without so much as a 
qualm of conscience. The reader is not made to realize 


The comic book situation in your community 
may warrant a citizen’s committee taking the 
matter up with the proper authorities. 
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The newsstands in communities everywhere are often 
sources of printed materials which influence unfavor- 
ably the minds, manners, and morals of children and 
youth especially. A community censorship may solve 
the problem in part by banning the objectionable comic 
books and other magazines from the stands. 


that this is not only a crime against man but a greater 
crime against God. 

(9) It was felt that the content of the story should 
deal with the more natural aspects of a man’s life rather 
than with the morbid which is so often the case. It often 
seems as though the life that is so smeared with sin that 
it becomes repulsive, is the one that is portrayed before 
the eyes of the reader as the natural state of life. This 
type of literature does not give in like manner the pun- 
ishment of such a life. 

(10) Human values held sacred by civilized society 
should not be cheapened. Values, such as the sanctity of 
womanhood, the dignity of the professions, the influence 
of the school, the church, and the home should in no wise 
be cheapened. 

(11) It was felt that proper comic magazines cer- 
tainly should be printed in such a manner that they would 
be easily legible, not entailing eye strain on the part of 
the reader. ‘ 


Summarizing the Situation 

After the setting up of these standards, we devised the 
following classifications: Crime, General (this deals with 
comics which have been accepted by the readers, such 
as Blondie, Maggie and Jiggs, Alley Oop, and Abbott and 
Costello), Western, Fantastic, and Animal Cartoons. 

Some 306 magazines were reviewed, 79 of which were 
found’ to be objectionable. Each magazine was rated ac- 
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CULLING THE COMICS 
By THE REV. THOMAS A. ALLPORT, Bellingham, Washington 


DISCUSSION PATTERN 

Why? This study is presented because of the ob- 
viously enormous quantity of unworthy material 
which is now being produced by money-hungry 
publishers and distributed with baneful effects to an 
avid public, many of whom are in the juvenile popu- 
lation and who receive no constructive direction in 
their reading from their parents. 


How? Discuss the standards evolved by the Censor 
Board of Bellingham, Washington, which has pro- 
duced the material here presented. Discover what 
your own community has done in this regard, and 
discuss that. If nothing has been done, devise ways 
and means of doing something. Have someone go 
to the most popular newsstand in your community 
and make a list of the comics found there. Gather 
an assortment of the magazines from the youth of 
your congregation to see what they are reading. 
Apply the Bellingham standards or your own and 
make the results of the survey available to the whole 
congregation. 


@ SUGGESTED PROGRAM 
Hymn: “Rejoice, Ye Pure in Heart” (316 PSH; 87 CYH*) 
Responsive Reading: Psalm 1 
Gloria Patri (Said or sung) 
Lesson: Philippians 4:8 
Prayer 
Introduction of the Topic 
Hymn: “Stand Up, Stand Up for Jesus” 
(196 PSH; 252 CYH*) 
Discussion of Comic Book Standards 
Report on Comic Book on Newsstand 
Report on Comic Book Reading by Youth of Congregation 
Formulation of Report 
Hymn: “Saviour, Blessed Saviour” (190 PSH; 25 CYH*) 


° Christian Youth Hymnal, new publication of the U. L. P. H. 


© QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. Are there any crimes committed by youth that have 
been attributed to comic book influence? 

2. Is there any indication on the part of the pub- 
lishers to set up standards of control over their publi- 
cations? 

3. Have other cities adopted plans of control? 


4. In what categories do these comics transgress the 
laws of human decency? 
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5. Have you ever paused at a newsstand long enough 
to see what is being sold to all comers? What did you see? 


Answers to the above: ’ 
1.' There are many instances of Juveniles copying the 


crimes portrayed in the comics. In Portland, Oregon, a 
young lad was arrested for shoplifting using a special 
contrivance he had seen in a comic book. In British Col- 
umbia two young boys ambushed and killed a farmer on 
his way to town and admitted that they had learned the 
method from their steady diet of comic books which 
numbered around 50 a week for one and 35 for the other. 
In another small town in Washington several small boys 
tied another boy up and were planning to torture him 
the following day after leaving him tied up over night. 
These too, were fed a diet of comic book reading. 

2. Publishers of comics have become increasingly 
aware of their public responsibilities. Last July, fourteen 
of the publishers organized the Association of Comics 
Magazine Publishers, Inc., whose membership includes 
40 per cent of the volume of circulation of the industry, 
and adopted a code of minimum standards for future 
publications. The Superman, D. C. publications maintain 
an advisory board and also have a definite set of standards 
to follow. 

3. Other cities are setting up or have set up systems 
of control. Among some of the cities are: Detroit, Mich- 
igan; Sioux City, Iowa; Seattle, Washington; Everett, 
Washington; Portland, Oregon; Minneapolis, Minnesota; 
and many others. As of a recent date the city of Belling- 
ham had received 27 requests for the program outlined in 
this article. 

Questions 4, 5, 6, are self explanatory. 


© OTHER HELPS 

Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 148 (On the Comics) by 
Josette Frank, 20 cents each, expresses a different point 
of view. It may be purchased from the United Lutheran 
Publication House, or from Public Affairs Committee, 22 
East 38th St., New York. , 

“I am unaware of any scientifically established causal 
relationship between the reading of comic books and de- 
linquency.”—Edwin J. Lukas, Director of the Society for 
the Prevention of Crime. 


The Comics Aren't Funny! By Sterling North, Part I, The 
Luther League Review (October, 1948); Part II (No- 
vember, 1948) Available at 20 cents each. 


LUTHER LEAGUE REVIEW 


A Letter From Japan 


Tokyo, Japan, Feb. 5, 1949 
Dear Luther Leaguers, 

On Wednesday morning, February 2nd, bright and 
early, I left Tokyo for a meeting in Southern Japan with 
a prayer in my heart to the Lord ‘that He would use the 
meeting to His glory and to the salvation of many young 
people in the Sunrise Kingdom. Of course, I realized that 
that prayer could not be fully answered at the meeting 
to which I was going because it was purely a business 
and organizational meeting. 

However, that prayer was answered in part already be- 
cause the tone of the youth organization there laid out in 
principle is strongly undergirded’ with the practice of 
Christian evangelism as its first and foremost purpose. 
The Luther League of Japan, representatively speaking, 
has been formed by the five members of the Young Peo- 
ple’s Committee which met for several very important 
days. The committee was composed of the following: 
Pastor Ide of Kobe, Mr. Tanabe of Tokyo, Evangelist 
Kakuno of Kumamoto, Pastor Tsuboeki of Hakata, and 
Mary Wood, ULC missionary, lately of Tokyo. 

The purposes of the organization they planned are: 
(1) Evangelism; (2) Christian fellowship, which is so 
sorely needed because the Japanese Christians are such 
a small minority; (3) Christian service; (4) Bible study. 
We hear that you in the United States and Canada are 
also giving new emphasis to the place of evangelism in 
your Luther League program. We wish you much success. 

To sit with these young men for hours with nothing but 
Japanese spoken, sipping green tea and eating special 
Japanese cookies, was quite a blessing and a thrill to me. 
Yes, I even made several invasions into the discussion 
during the meétings. It was great sport to be able to use 
my Japanese and to be able to express myself, especially 
on such important matters. I was greatly impressed by 
their method of discussing things together until a unani- 
mous decision is reached and not making a clear point of 
division by calling an issue to a vote. 

Pastor Yamanouchi, chairman of evangelism in the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church in Japan, led the devotional 
meeting at the beginning in which members of the evan- 
gelism, women’s work, and youth work committees all 
participated. Echoing Father Muhlenberg, that great stal- 
wart who helped plant the church in America, this Japan- 
ese pastor made much of “The Church Must Be Planted 
in Japan.” 

It sounds as though I am going to be busy this summer 
with camp leadership meetings in the three areas of 
Japan where Luther Leagues are organized, namely, 
Tokyo-Yokohama, Kansai. (which includes Kyoto, Osaka, 
Kobe, Hiroshima, Nagoya) and Kyushu. How greatly we 
need, and how greatly is evident the Ever Present Lord 
Jesus’ Christ! ‘ 

Yours sincerely, 
Mary Wood 
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Veteran 
Luther 
Leaguer 
Goes 
Home 


The Rev. Dr. Milton J. Bieber, most noted of home mis- 
sionaries of the Lutheran Church on the North American 
continent, recently went home to God after eighty-six 
years in the fiesh. Though much past the chronological 
age of Luther Leaguers, they considered him one of them 
because of his always adventurous outlook and his abiding 
interest in them. 

Dr. Bieber was the only known individual who had at- 
tended every one of the conventions of The Luther League 
of America since its organization at Pittsburgh, October 
31, 1895. Not only did he attend every one of these con- 
ventions, but he actively participated in every one of them. 
His courageous spirit was always a great help when diffi- 
cult tasks were faced by the youth of the Church. More 
than once during these years his voice was heard chal- 
lenging the youth of the Church in convention to go for- 
ward for Christ and the Church. 

Dr. Richard H. Gerberding, new Executive Secretary 
of the Board of American Missions with which Board so 
much of Dr. Bieber’s work was done, was one of the 
three preachers who participated in the funeral rites for 
Dr. Bieber. Dr. Gerberding spoke simply but eloquently 
of Dr. Bieber and bore testimony, however unwittingly, to 
the influence of Dr. Bieber on the youth of the Luther 
League. Remarking that one of his sons had attended the 
anniversary convention of The Luther League of America 
at Pittsburgh in 1946, he said further, “No other member 
of the convention made the impression upon my son that 
Dr. Bieber did. He spoke of Dr. Bieber again and again.” 
Dr. Bieber, at 83 years, had had a major place on the pro- 
gram, due to its festival character in celebrating fifty years 
of organizational life. Dr. Bieber clothed the history with 
interest and meaning for the Leaguers of today. As a 
result, he was the first non-staff member chosen to Honor- 
ary Membership in the organization. 

Dr. Bieber was also affectionately known in the Church 
as “the postal card man” because of the regularity with 
which he remembered the birthdays and anniversaries of 
his friends in that way. He is survived by his devoted 
wife who lives in Philadelphia. 
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Wible Cross- Word Puzzle 


By Lucile Pettigrew Johnson 


Our Bible cross-word puzzle for this 


DOWN 


month brings us to a study of one of the ¥ : dand 24 Smooth breathing 
most pee es of de Ol 1 eens -s were a thousand an 96 “his wives! tattied a" histnenyetaices 
Testament—Solomon. How many things ae other gods” 11:4 
can you remember about Solomon off- 2 ne Hee a ee aes . adversary OT Serve ihm ekeecr 
hand? That in itself will prove an inter- ee al He Atri dee 29 Large snake 
esting experience. All Biblical references co) ay ma i h ‘Se the Lord” 20 Atmosphere 
are to the First Book of Kings. Do your tained unto the house o soe SaraevaseGadows 
best to solve the puzzle, then check with _ 71:48 33° Marica(abbm) 
the key on page 31. ° 4 Protestant Episcopal (abbr. ) 85 "New" Testanient!(abor) 
5 Rear Admiral (abbr.) 40 Brazilian Indian of a Cariban tribe 
6 “thou hast not asked riches, wealth, Mise heal orate Solomonanee 
3 ACROSS ? ... honour” II Chron. 1:11 casts Bier 
dase eg bole said) Cody Std” Wai oso. he aaa. the .bousemand inisuad 42 “And the kingdom was established 
paSoloneane 1789 a ” 4.39 it” 6:9 ... the hand of Solomon” 2:46 
4 ine spake three thousan SSNS EAs, 8 “And Solomon the son of David was 44 Clutch 
9 “but will give . . . tribe to thy son in his kingdom” II Chron. 1:1 4s “acd Solomon .. d the Lord” 3:3 
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17 “. . . what I shall give thee” 3:5 
“caused Solomon to ride upon king 
David's=, 2 + (1:38 

21 Established Church (abbr. ) 

Instrument for showing the time of 
day - 

Train (mil. abbr. ) 

“for who is... to judge” 3:9 

“when the queen of . . . heard of 
the fame of Solomon” 10:1 

“God gave Solomon . . . and under- 
standing” 4:29 

34 “let Zadok the priest and Nathan the 

prophet . . . him” 1:34 

86 “to the high place that was .. . 

Gideon” II Chron. 1:13 
37 “priests brought in the . . 
covenant” 8:6 

38 “king Solomon exceeded all the kings 
of the .. . for riches and for wis- 
dom” 10:23 

39 “three times in a . . . did Solomon 
offer burnt offerings” 9:25 

41 Titanium (abbr. ) 

“Solomon thy . . 
me” 1:17 

Valley 

“Give therefore thy servant an under- 
standing .. .” 3:9 

“she came to . . 
questions” 10:1 

51 Aaron (abbr. ) 

52 “Howbeit I will not rend away .. . 
the kingdom” 11:18 

Solomon was the son of .. . 

“walking in the . . . of David his 
father” 3:3 
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“And God gave Solomon wisdom and understanding exceeding much, and 


aA largeness of heart, even as the sand that is on the sea shore.”—I Kings 4:29 


Belgium (abbr. ) 


Twelve 
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A Romance Party For June 


Since June is the month of romance, 
I believe the following games would be 
fun. 

“Merry hearts, fairy hearts, 

Fun and frolic galore! 

A romance party we're having, 

A hearty time in store!” 
Heart Snatch. Players form a circle 
and, march to music. On chairs against 
the walls are paper hearts, one to each 
chair. There is one chair less than the 
number of players. When the music 
stops, all players cease marching and 
rush for a chair, first picking up the 
heart before sitting down. If two play- 
ers arrive about the same time, the one 
who gets the heart is the one who stays 
in the game. The player who fails to 
get a heart drops out of the game and 
sits on one of the chairs, thus eliminat- 
ing one heart. This continues until only 
one player is left. 

Hunting Hearts. Hearts of different 
colors are hidden about the room. Some 
are numbered and some are not. At a 
given signal, all players hunt for the 
hearts. When all hearts are found, play- 
ers are privileged to trade for colors and 
numbers they think valuable. The values 
are unknown to the players until the 
trading is over. The leader then an- 
nounces the values and players add up 
their scores. 


Each white heart—l point. 7 adds 
50 points. 

Each green heart—5 points. 11 doubles 
the score. 

Each blue heart—2 points. 13 takes 
20 from score. 

Each red heart—10 points. 15 adds 


75 points. 

Where's Your Heart? Players sit in a 
circle. The first one turns to his right- 
hand neighbor and says, “Where’s your 
heart?” The neighbor replies anything 
she pleases, such as, “My heart is in a 
sycamore tree.” The questioner must 
now respond with something that rhymes 
with “tree,” so he says, “Well, that’s 
good enough for me.” So it goes all 
around the circle. Any player who can- 
not respond with a rhyme might be re- 
quired to perform some stunt. 

Progressive Fortune. Give each play- 
er a piece of paper and a pencil. Tell 
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each one to write his own name at the 
top and fold under toward himself. Then 
pass on to neighbor to right. Each play- 
er now writes on the next slip: 

1: Some future date and someone’s 

name. (Fold and pass on) 

2. What will happen; 

8. The name of a place; 

4. Something a person possesses; 

5. How it was gotten; 

6. The effect it has. 

Example: Earl Jones and May Martin 
on July 4, 1976, played the piano in 
Chicago. They had jewelry which they 
got by main force and awkwardness. 
They lived happily ever after. 

Calendar Bingo. Hand out sheets of 
inexpensive tablet paper and pencils and 
ask each person to draw a June calen- 
dar—as large a one as the sheet of paper 
will take. Now pass slips of paper, each 
bearing a number from 1 to 30. All 30 
days of the calendar must be represented. 
If more than 80 persons are present, you 
will need to make duplicates of some 
number; if there are fewer than 30 pres- 
ent, give some of the players more than 
one number. Warn the crowd not to re- 
veal their numbers. 

To play the game, everyone dashes 
about with his calendar and pencil get- 
ting “autographs” in the squares. For ex- 
ample, John has two numbers, 7 and 
10. When Mary hands him her calendar 
to autograph, he must quickly write his 
initials in the 7 and 10 squares. 

There is much excitement with every- 
one hurrying around to get his calendar 
dates filled, and stopping between times 
to autograph the calendars of others. The 
first to get two complete rows of signa- 
tures (either up or down, or across, his 
calendar) calls “Bingo” and is declared 
the winner. 

Jumbled Word Charades. Write out 
words and cut them up into single let- 
ters, giving the same number to each 
letter of a given word. The players 
scramble about, finding the others in 
their group, the groups get together, dis- 
cover what the word is, and then act it 
out for the others to guess. 

1. Love Letters (11) 

2. Wedding Ring (11) 

8. Proposal (8) 


4. Honeymoon (9) 

Zip. Seat the company in a circle. 
One player stands in the center. Each 
player in the circle acquaints himself im- 
mediately with the name of the person 
to his left. The person in the center 
points his finger at anyone in the circle 
and shouts: “One, two, three, four, five, 
zip!” While he is thus shouting, the per- 
son to whom he points must say the 
name of the person to his left before 
“Zip” is said. Failing to do this, he 
must exchange places with the player in 
the center. The game continues and 
should move rapidly. 

Torn Hearts. Give each person a half- 
sheet of newspaper, or any other paper 
of similar size. The object is to see who 
can tear the most perfectly shaped heart 
from the paper. 

Romance. Make as many words as 
possible out of ROMANCE. 

Sitting Pretty. Place an empty milk 
bottle on the floor. Give each person a 
turn to sit on the bottle. Contestants 
must sit on top of a quart milk bottle 
(stood upright), put one heel on the 
ground, toe up, and cross the other leg 
over, so that the foot rests on top of the 
one touching the ground. In the posi- 
tion, the player must write the word 
“(ELUNPAND),” 

King and Queen of the Heart. A King 
and Queen are selected. Someone starts 
the game by appearing before the royal 
pair. If it is a girl, she goes to the King, 
who whispers in her ear something to do 
with a heart that he gives her. She looks 
around the room and gives the heart to 
some boy. He goes to the Queen, who 
whispers instructions to him. He gives 
the heart to a girl, and thus the game 
continues. Finally, the King and Queen 
call a halt, and the fun begins. The first 
person has to tell why she gave the heart 
to the one whom she selected. The sec- 
ond tells why he gave it to the third, 
and so on. Sometimes the reason is com- 
plimentary; sometimes it is not. But it is 
always done in fun. Some reasons: 

1. Because he has the most manly 

bearing. 

2. Because she has the prettiest eyes. 

3. Because he is the wittiest. 


(Continued on Page 830) 
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So you are going to have a banquet! Is it to be a local 
League affair, or is this a Conference or Synodical (State) 


whing-ding? Not that it matters planning-wise; the num-’ 


ber of committees and steps to be taken is the same. 
Yours is to.be a Conference (District) feast with a pro- 
gram attachment, you say? Good. We shall go on from 
there. 


First, you as Chairman must appoint some Committees. 
A Dinner Committee whose job it will be to secure cooks 
and waitresses (unless your banquet is to be held in a 
hotel or other place where such a staff already exists) and 
select the menu. Usually several are submitted for the 
Committee’s comment and choice. 

Then you will need a Ticket Committee. Its members 
will have the tickets printed and distribute them, hand- 
ling also the reservations and the money. The Dinner 
Committee will consult them about the number of plates 
to be ordered. 

You must also have a Decorating Committee—whose 
duties are obyvious—and a Program Committee—whose 
task is also obvious—and a Publicity Committee. 

Meet with your Committee Chairmen to map your 
strategy and make your plans. The date and place have 
already been chosen by the Executive Committee, have 
they not? They may even have set the time (if this ban- 
quet is part of a Convention program) and suggested a 
price to you. Abide by their judgment, but temper it if 
necessary. Select a theme and/or a color scheme for the 
benefit of the Decorating Committee, talk about the kind 
of program you want—bearing in mind any thoughts the 
Executive Committee may have had on the subject—and 
tell the Publicity Committee what sort of campaign they 
should conduct. (You realize, of course, that when we 
say “you”, we mean the plural—you and your chairmen— 
and not the dictatorial singular. ) 


Which brings us to the individual committees and the 
mechanics of their jobs. 

If, as is usually the custom, your banquet is to be held 
in a church, the Dinner Committee is faced with the task 
of securing some organization or individuals to submit 
menus and subsequently execute them. It may also have 
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some of the purchasing and errand-running to do. 


The Ticket Committee must either find a printer or a 
mimeograph to bang out its “cardboards”, select a mem- 
ber to handle reservations and set a deadline for same. 
Be sure they do an accurate job of bookkeeping! It is 
very easy to lose track of tickets and numbers of reserva- 
tions. 

The Decorating Committee is probably the one which 
has the most fun! They are the step-ladder, Scotch tape, 
wire-and-pin crew which transforms a basement into a 
charming, exciting dining room or a dining room into a 
very special banquet hall. They are limited only by their 
irnagination. (A resourceful bunch with stars in_ their 
eyes is not bothered by a skimpy budget!) For instance, 
crepe paper streamers can become swags and festoons in 
almost nothing flat. Lights can be dimmed or their color 
changed by making big four-sided crepe paper bags— 
with or without decorations on the sides—tied to the 
chandeliers with ribbons. Posts or pillars can be wrapped 
with streamers barber pole fashion, decorated with verti- 
cal streamers or “planted” with flowers at the base. Win- 
dows and doorways can be draped with swags of solid 
crepe paper or streamers. Ceilings can be lowered or 
concealed by pinning fringes or pennants or whatever to 
wires previously slid through screw eyes and pulled up 
close to the ceiling when the pinning is finished. And, of 
course, the tables must be glamorized. Usually the skirt 
of the speaker’s table and the tops of the other tables are 
decorated. In the case of the latter, seasonal or theme 
place mats, for instance. (Natalie Morgan has endless 
ideas in her book, How To Make Paper Flowers and Party 
Decorations.) 

A word of warning. Before doing any trimming, the 
Decorating Committee would be wise to make inquiries 
about the fire prevention laws in town. State and local 
rulings may affect your plans. . 

The publicity given a banquet should be copious—use 
the newspapers, posters for church bulletin boards, let- 
ters, handbills, cards—any medium you can think of. Just 
tell your story briefly and intriguingly! 

Last, but by no means least, comes the program itself. 
Choose a todstmaster with an infectious personality and a 
peppy song leader. Those are essentials. Keep the pro- 
gram moving by planning the order of events carefully— 
and keep it short. Don’t have more than one feature— 
speaker, skit, magician, chalktalk artist or whatever—and 
limit the remarks of the officers, visiting dignitaries, etc., 
to just a few minutes. And when you set up the song 
sheets, remember that the young Leaguers of today do not 
know the old favorite banquet and barber shop numbers 
like “Smiles,” “Till We Meet Again,” “Solomon Levi” and 
so on. Substitute some “popular” songs for them, or be 
prepared to teach them “the old ones.’ 

Have a good time planning your banquet—and a bet- 
ter time making friends with your Committees and your 
guests]! 


See you in Roanoke—August 15-19—there is a great 


banquet, among many interesting things, arranged for 
your enjoyment. 
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Act's Go Camping 


Camping in a Christian camp is an 
experience you can’t afford to miss! You 
eat, sleep, work and play in an atmos- 

_ phere that is wholesome, exciting and 
worthwhile. Camping is a combination of 
home, school, playground, church and 


club—all in one. It’s a place where you — 


find a group of young folks, just your 
age, who want to have fun and who 
have fun in doing important things. 

Our own Lutheran Church sponsors 
many camps throughout the country. 
Find the one nearest you and plan to 
go this summer. There you will find 
awaiting you a joyous week, or two, 
away from home all on your own. 

Church camps are arranged to help 
each camper grow in at least four ways, 


physically, mentally, socially, and spirit- ° 


ually. - 
Physical Growth 

You are bound to find there at the 
camp of your choice good nourishing 
food—and plenty of it—and what Luther 
Leaguer does not like to eat, especially 
when he spends both day and night out 
in the open? The daily schedule calls for 
considerable exercise and activity all dur- 
ing the waking hours, so when night 
“comes, campers fall into their bunks glad 
for the eight or nine hours’ sleep allowed 
them. 


Mental Growth 


During the day, you might find your- 
self busy at any number of activities 
which will interest you and which you 
can continue after you go back to your 
home. Such hobbies as, making things 
out of leather or wood or beads may 
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keep you busy during the handcraft per- 
iod; or maybe you would like to know 
more about the trees and the birds and 
the insects that are a part of your camp. 
Or, could it be dramatics that captures 
your fancy, the back stage activity, the 
costumes, the acting, the spotlight? Or, 
perhaps your specialty is music, and you 
enjoy blending your voice with the chor- 
us of other young singers under the 
trained baton of a consecrated musician. 
Whatever your specialty or deep-seated 
interest, camping in a Christian camp 
will serve to intensify that interest and 
will give you a broadening sphere of 
other interests. 


Social Growth 
Camping does. something else. It gives 
young people an opportunity to be with 
other young people who are their same 
age. You live together in a cabin or tent, 
and those with whom you live become 
your family during your days at camp. 
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You share with one another the respon- 
sibilities of making your temporary 
“home” the very nicest it can possibly be. 
By enjoying the fun together, and some- 
times even the discomforts which occa- 
sionally arise during the camping session, 
a strong bond of friendship is developed 
which may continue long after the camp- 
ing together is over. A week or so in 
camp is one of the fastest and most ef- 
fective ways of learning to live together 


with other people—and like it! This is 
a lésson we all need to learn. 


Spiritual Growth 

Camps are usually located in beauti- 
ful natural locations, where one need but 
raise his eyes to the mountains, or take a 
walk through the woods, or watch an 
impressive sunset to be sure that God 
is very near. Inspiring devotional periods 
are scheduled in which all campers join. 
Opportunity also is given sometime dur- 
ing the day for the individual camper to 
be alone with his God. At night, cabin 
groups gather together and spend the 
closing few moments of their waking 
hours in quiet prayer and thanksgiving. 
There is also no better place than a Chris-’ 
tian camp in which for young Christians 
to learn to walk with their God. 

But besides all these benefits, there is 
one other special feature in nearly all 
church camps which also helps our 
Luther Leaguers to grow into Christian 
manhood and womanhood. A staff of 
well-trained and capable faculty offers 
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the campers a large variety of courses 
which are concerned with each individual’s 
relationship to his God. Leaguers 16 years 
and over can participate in leadership 
training courses and receive official cred- 
its for their work. Leaguers who are 
under 16 may 
courses which they will find extremely 
helpful to them. 

Camping in a Christian camp is indeed 
an experience YOU can not afford to 
miss! There is something about camping 
with which no other experience in life 
can be equally compared. Those young 
to one of our 


take certain enrichment 


people who have gone 
church camps are the best possible ad- 
vertising agents. They have -been. 
know. Why dont YOU try it 


summer? 


They 
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Sister Wilhelmine Dittman, spiritual an- 
cestor of modern ULC deaconesses, one of 
seven who came from Germany to establish 
the first deaconess motherhouse in America, 
The Philadelphia Motherhouse of Deacon- 
esses, 1884, 


* 


ee aw in America. Abraham Lincoln was a sprouting 
country lawyer, the United States was ending a war with 
Mexico, and the gold rush to California was on. Men of pioneer 
spirit were pressing westward into the great unknown beyond 
the Mississippi. Life was simple, hard, and challenging. There 
were things to be done! The times demanded young men and 
young women of vigor, courage, and vision. 

To this America, in the summer of 49, four young women 
came with courage in their hearts and healing in their hands. 
They were Lutheran deaconesses from Kaiserwerth-on-the- 
Rhine, Germany. They were sent from the little Lutheran 
hospital operated by their deaconess motherhouse, which two 
years later was to give Florence Nightingale the only formal 
nurses’ training she ever would receive. 

The same impetus which sent Florence Nightingale into 
the Crimean War, and finally back to England to organize a 
great ministering profession for women, brought these four 
contemporaries across the ocean to meet the needs of a strange 
and unsettled America. They were to staff the first Protestant 
hospital on the North American continent. 

Their leader, Sister Elizabeth Hupperts, was a capable 
woman, twenty-seven years old. Being the eldest, she had re- 
ceived her training at Kaiserwerth a few years earlier than the 
others. At the age of twenty-three, she was directing Sister of 
a large charity hospital in Berlin. The Queen of Prussia was 
so impressed with the quality of her service that she pre- 
sented her with a Bible as a gift of royal recognition. It is 
not strange that Sister Elizabeth was selected to be the leader 
of the work in America, or that she served for fifty-two years. 

A journey across the ocean by four lone women was unheard 
of in those days. King Frederick William IV of Prussia per- 
sonally contributed 500 Thaler in order that they might be 
accompanied. Their escort was Pastor Theodore Fliedner, the 


founder and promoter of the then “modern” diaconate of 
Europe. 
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(Above) Parish deaconess at 
work with children. 


(Far left) A deaconess minis- 
tering to the handicapped in 
an institution. 


(Left) Deaconesses serve in 
the medical field as 
pharmacists. 


school of nursing. 


After three weeks on the “sea monster,” 
The Washington, which carried 126 pas- 
sengers, they arrived in New York har- 


bor, July 5, 1849; one day after the. 


United States marked her seventy-third 
birthday. In those days even eastern 
travel was very slow and Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, was considered west. Their 
journey from New York to Pittsburgh 
took several days longer than a present 
day train trip from New York to Cali- 
fornia. From Harrisburg, they traveled 
by canal boat, and then over the Alle- 
ghenies by cable car. At last, on July 
12, 1849, they reached their destination, 
having journeyed 4,000 miles in a month. 

The next day the first Protestant hos- 
pital in America was dedicated with 
Lutheran deaconesses as its staff. It was 
known as The Infirmary (now Passavant 
Hospital, Pittsburgh). It became a balm 
of blessing, for a few months later Amer- 
ica was stricken with a scourge of chol- 
era and fever, resultant of the Mexican 
War. 

That same year, a young American girl, 
Katherine Louisa Marthens, offered her- 
self. Even before the others had arrived 
from Europe she had been helping Doc- 
tor Passavant care for the sick. Now, at 
the age of twenty, she knew this was her 
Calling. Sister Louisa was consecrated 
in May, 1850. As the first American dea- 
coness-she began what grew to be fifty 


Deaconess giving instruction 
in Bible to a class in a 


years of service. 

She became the directing Sister of the 
first Lutheran orphanage in the United 
States (now at Zelienople, Pa.). She 
helped to organize a second children’s 
home at Germantown, Pennsylvania. 
When need demanded it, she journeyed 
west to Jacksonville, Illinois, with eight 
of her orphaned children, to establish 
another home. Later she was appointed 
directing Sister of the new hospital at 
Jacksonville. Here she served for twenty 
years, loved and revered by all who 
knew her. i 

The contribution which our Lutheran 
deaconesses made through their nain- 
istry of healing is not small. When the 
Civil War broke out and thousands died 
for want of good nursing care, Doctor 
Passavant offered the government his 
few deaconesses. Under Dorothy Dix 
they did what they could in spite of the 
impossible conditions and ignorant, in- 
competent personnel. They were among 
the few women in all America who at. 
that time had had any training or ex- 
perience in nursing. 

Sister Elizabeth Hupperts, their direc- 
ting Sister, was placed at the hospital 
opened in the Supreme Court room of 
the Capitol in Washington, D. C. Others 
served in the government hospitals at 
Georgetown and Fort Monroe. Sister . 
Louisa Marthens took charge of the In- 


The modern deaconess strides forth with spirit and 


enthusiasm to do the manifold work of her calling 
in the life of the Church and community. 
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A deaconess with youth appeal be- 
comes the center of youth activity in 
the parish. 


firmary at Pittsburgh, which was crowded 
with sick and wounded soldiers. It was 
a dark page in the history of our country, 
and in the nursing experience of the few 
who were trained. The invaluable’ serv- 
ices of our deaconesses were publicly 
acknowledged many times by war corre- 
spondents and by Dorothy Dix, the 
* Florence Nightingale of the Civil War. 


During the years which followed, 
young women came in small numbers to 
join this little group of deaconesses. Some 
served only a few years and then mar- 
ried, others remained in the fellowship 
throughout their lives. 


By the time the United States was one 
hundred years’ old, deaconesses had been 
in America 27 years. In that brief time, 
they had made possible through their 
service the establishment of four hos- 
pitals, four homes for’ children, and a 
home for epileptics. The wounded and 
the orphaned of two wars, and the re- 
peated epidemics of typhoid and cholera 
made them important hands of healing 
and loving care. In all those years, how- 
ever, they had no home except their 
fields of service, and no center from 
which their fellowship could be strength- 
ened. Their number remained too small 
for the challenging needs of their day. 

On June 19, 1884, thirty-five years 
after the first Lutheran deaconesses step- 
ped upon American soil, a new group 
came pioneering. This time a plan of 
organization and a home awaited them. 
John D. Lankenau, a prominent Phila- 
delphia philanthropist, brought them to 
this country to staff what is now Lan- 
kenau Hospital, in Philadelphia, Pennsy]- 
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vania.- Here through his generosity was 
established the first deaconess mother- 
house in America. It is the same beauti- 
ful European building one sees today in 
visiting the United Lutheran Church dea- 
conesses of Philadelphia. With the estab- 
lishment of this home the diaconate be- 
came firmly rooted. 

Other Lutheran Bodies of varied na- 
tional background brought over deacon- 
esses from their homelands to open hos- 
pitals and institutions of mercy for their 
church. 

In 1895, the General Synod (now the 
U.L.C.A.) opened the first deaconess 
home and school—not of European back- 
ground. Its deaconesses were all recruited 
from the American church. Unique in 
one other respect; it did not establish a 
hospital, but planned to prepare deacon- 
esses primarily for parish work. With the 
erection of its own building in 1910, on 
a beautiful campus in Baltimore, Mary- 
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land; it opened a school, not only for 
deaconesses, but for lay-women choos- 
ing a church vocation. Through the years 
it has sent hundreds of trained young 
women into the service of the Church 
as deaconesses, lay church workers, mis- 
sionaries, and pastors’ wives. 

Today our two united Lutheran Church 
deaconess houses in~ Philadelphia and 
Baltimore have 156 consecrated deacon- 
esses, and 43 young deaconess students. 

In all America there are 10 deaconess 
centers with 480 students and deacan- 
esses serving in the uniform of the 
Lutheran Church. They are scattered 
from coast to coast. They are medical 
workers, parish workers, teachers, and 
social workers; serving in every depart- 
ment of these broad areas of human need. 
They stand at the turn of this Century 
looking to YOU who will join their chain, 
extending it for another hundred years 
of service. 


A DEACONESS DRAMA IN SHADOW PICTURES 


@ HINTS FOR PRODUCTION 


A screen for the silhouettes can be made 
with a double size sheet, either hung covering 


a doorway or attached to a simple frame which | 


can be easily made. 

At least one rehearsal should be held to 
get the positions sharply silhouetted for the 
various scenes and to ‘adjust the distance of 
the light from the screen. 

Special attention should be paid by the 
reader to the various scenes so that her part 
is correlated with each particular scene. The 
musical background for some of the scenes 
should be worked in carefully. 

It is important that all scenes be changed 
quietly and quickly. 

See picture for deaconess garb. An off-the- 
face hat can be used to represent the deaconess 
hat. White cap can be improvised from paper 
or stiff cloth. The cross can be made of card- 
board. 


@® THE DRAMA 

Reader: This year Lutherans through- 
out America are celebrating the 100th 
Anniversary of the coming of the first 
deaconesses to our land. Much has hap- 
pened in this century—progress from a 
small beginning of four Sisters to four 
hundred and eighty-two. 

Today there is an increasing demand 
for more young women to enter the high 
calling of the diaconate. Few of us real- 
ize the challenge and joy a young woman 
experiences in thus showing her love to 
God hy her love to her fellowmen 
through serving them in all phases of 
human development. 

Just what is this service of the di- 
aconate? May we answer this question 
by showing you, through a series of sil- 
houettes, the life of one young woman 
who answered the Call of God to enter 
the Lutheran diaconate. 


By Sister Mildred Sassaman 


Flood Lights Turned On 


ScENE I. 
prayer. 
Hymn (played softly): “My Jesus As- 

Thou Wilt” (895 CSB) 

Reader (while this scene is shown): - 
Here is Louise experiencing fellowship 
with God in prayer. She has felt a deep 
longing in her heart to give more of 
herself to God’s work. How can she 
serve? Whenever she faces a momen- 
tous decision, she always gaes to her 
Heavenly Father for: guidance. 


Flood Lights Turned Off 
Reader: Louise has read some litera- 
ture on the diaconate. Is this the avenue 
of service to which God is calling her? 
If only she could talk it over with some- 
one who knows! 


Flood Lights Turned On 
Scene II. Louise sitting in a chair. Her 
pastor directly opposite her also sitting 
in a chair, handing her some litera- 
ture. This scene should depict the 
thought of the pastor giving Louise 
the direction she needs. 

Reader (while Scene II is being 
shown): All pastors continually receive 
information on the work of the diacon- 
ate. Her pastor is the first one to whom 
Louise turned, and rightly so. How glad 
she is that he can direct her! 


Flood Lights Turned Off 
Reader: After this interview with the 
pastor things move quickly. A letter is 
written to Sister Mildred Winter, Dea- 
coness Field Secretary. Louise receives 


Young woman kneeling in 
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an application blank which she fills out. 
‘Later an interview with the Personnel 
“Committee of the Deaconess Board, and 
Louise is accepted as a candidate for 
the diaconate. There are certain qualifi- 
cations she must have—at least a high 
school education, good health, and above 
all a complete love of Christ and a de- 
sire to serve Him. Her happiness over 
her acceptance is difficult to contain. All 
who come in contact with her know that 
here is one who truly reflects the light 
of Christ. 


Flood Lights Turned On 


Scene IIT. 
studying. 
Reader (while Scene III is on): Then 

begins her period of preparation. Aca- 

demic work is received at the deaconess 
school and a cooperating college. Her 
spiritual life is enriched through Bible 
study, chapel services and private devo- 
tions. Supervised field experience is re- 
ceived in the various types of service. 

It is important that our deaconesses be 

adequately prepared to take their place 

in the ever widening work of the Church. 


Flood Lights Turned Off 


Reader: Having completed her candi- 
date days, Louise is ready for the im- 
portant day of her investiture. 

Hymn ‘(played softly through Scene IV): 

“Come, Holy Spirit, God and Lord” 

(146 CSB) 


Flood Lights Turned On 


Scene IV. Louise dressed in the black 
garb and hat being presented to the 
pastor by the directing Sister. 

Reader: The second step on her road 
of Christian service—her investiture! At 
an impressive service in the Mother- 
house Chapel, Louise is invested as a 
student deaconess of the United Luther- 
an Church. For the first time she re- 
ceives the title “Sister” to show her re- 
lationship to her family of other women 
serving in the diaconate. Sister Louise, 
a servant of God! 

Reader: The life of a deaconess is a 
continuing process of Christian prepara- 
tion and service with the love of Christ 
in her heart motivating her all the time. 

For about 5 years Sister Louise con- 
tinues her preparation, and then comes 
the “mountain-top” experience of her 
consecration when she officially becomes 
a deaconess of the United Lutheran 
Church through the laying on of hands 
by a representative of the U. L. C. A. 
and the pastor serving the Deaconess 
Home. She receives her cross from the 
Directing Sister. 

Hymn (played softly): “Take My Life 
and Let It Be” (382 CSB) 


Louise sitting at a desk 
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Flood Lights Turned On 


ScenE V. Sister Louise (black dress, 
white cap) 

Pastor 

Directing Sister 

Sister Louise is kneeling. Pastor and 

Directing Sister standing. 

Pastor (reading from Consecration 
Service): “Are you ready to take upon 
you this ministry? Will you adorn your 
office by a holy life and conversation, 
and willingly obey all rightful authority? 
Is it your sincere and holy purpose, as 
a servant of God to perform the work 
of a deaconess?” 

Sister Louise: “Yes, with my whole 
heart, the Lord helping me with His 
grace. Amen.” 

(Pastor steps back and Directing Sister 
steps forward.) 

(Directing Sister. places cross around 
Sister Louise’s neck. ) 

Pastor (reads): “Receive and wear 
this Cross, a symbol of your office of 
Deaconess. Be not ashamed to confess 
the faith of Christ crucified and ever 
bear in your heart the remembrance of 
His love Who died on the Cross for you.” 

(Directing Sister steps back and pas- 
tor steps forward and raises his hand in 
benediction. ) 


Flood Lights Turned Off 


Reader: Now Sister Louise is ready to 
go into any one of the various and in- 
numerable fields opened to her. Today, 
as never before, opportunities for Chris- 
tian service for the womanhood of our 
Church, are manifold. 

Should she be interested in the minis- 
try of healing, we have our hospitals 
where there are challenges in nursing, 
supervising and administrative positions. 

Flood Lights Turned On 


ScenE VI. Patient sitting in chair with 
blanket over legs. 

A Sister (wearing white nurse’s cap) 

taking temperature and pulse. 

Reader (while scene is shown): A 
quiet, dignified yet pleasant personality 
with the earnest desire to show those 
who are ill that “All things work together 
for good to them that love God” is the 
biggest asset of any hospital. 

(Hidden soloist sings verse 2 of “Take 
My Life and Let It Be”, 382 CSB—scene 
still on. ) 

Flood Lights Turned Off 


Reader; When Christ said, “Suffer the 
little children to come unto me,” He set 
a pattern for all His followers down 
through the ages. Today deaconesses 
have heard the call of children in foster 
homes and institutions and are giving 
to them the love and affection they need. 


The happy laughter of children plus the 
knowledge that they are being directed 
on the road to Christian adulthood ‘is 
joyous satisfaction to a Sister in this ave- 
nue of service. R 

Flood Lights Turned On 


ScenE VII. Children grouped around a 
Sister as she reads to them. 
Soloist: Verse 4, “Lord, Speak To Me, 
That I May Speak” (212 CSB) 
Reader (while scene is shown): It is 
a great responsibility—this work with 
children. So much goes into it—a child’s 
physical, mental, emotional, and spiritual 
development. What a stirring challenge! 
Flood Lights Turned Off 


Reader: Almost in sharp contrast is the 
service done for those in the golden sun- 
set of life. What a sharing experience this 
is! The Sisters sharing their love with 
the aged, the aged sharing their love with 
the Sisters. Each one realizing the ful- 
fillment of a life spent with Him, the 
Giver of all life. 


Flood Lights Turned On 


Soloist: Verse 5—“Lord Speak to Me, 
that I May Speak” 
ScenE VIII An aged person sitting in a 
chair 
Deaconess serving a tray 


Flood Lights Turned Off 


Reader: Today with,so much emphasis 
put on social relationships and_inter- 
cultural relationships, it is pertinent that 
we keep in the forefront the religious 
significance in the solution of human 
problems. 

Deaconesses with specialized training 
in parish work and social work can be a 
potential power for good. This has been 
proven to be a veritable truth. In this 
avenue of service, among many diversi- 
fied activities, that of personal counseling 
can almost be considered of primary im- 
portance. 

Flood Lights Turned On 


Scene IX Deaconess at desk 
Person who has come for counseling 
Reader (while scene is shown): Many 
times just a sympathetic ear is all that is 
required. Other times counsel prayerfully 
given with a deep interest in the one 
seeking help will lighten a burden and 
give encouragement to go on with Christ 
as a companion. 
Soloist: Verse 3 “Lord Speak to Me” 
that I May Speak” 
Flood Lights Turned Off 
Reader: One of the most important 
contributions a Sister can make is that 
of working with the young people in a- 
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JULY 
The Outlook for Christianity 


3—What Is To Become of the Christian Faith? 


Hebrews 11:1, 39, 40; 12:22-29 
10—Whence and Whither Democracy? 
Matthew 23:8-12 
17—United For What? 
I Peter 3:8-18 


24—CChrist’s Alternative to Communism 
Matthew 7:1-12 


Young People’s topics for July are 
printed herewith. These topics are in- 
tended for use with the age-group 18 
years and older and will give the best 
results with them. 

June themes are indicated on the right, 
but material on the same was printed in 
our May issue. If you need one, send 20 
cents in coin with a request to Head- 


JUNE 
The Church—Then and Now 


5—How the Church Was Bom 
Acts 2:1-18 


12—Advance Through Storm 
Matthew 10:16-32 


19—Apostles, Prophets, Teachers 
Ephesians 4:11-13 


31—Reviving Christianity on the Continent quarters and a copy will be sent 26—Where Our Synod Fits In 
Acts 15:36, 40, 41 promptly. Acts 15:6-11 
THE OUTLOOK FOR CHRISTIANITY: (1) WHAT IS TO @ THE TOPIC 


BECOME OF THE CHRISTIAN FAITH? 
Hebrews 11:1, 39,40; 12:22-29 
By THE REV. JAMES HARRISON, S.T.M., Lancaster, Pa. 


@® METHOD 


This topic is very much involved with such 
questions as the will of God and the deter- 
mination of men. Perhaps it can best be pre- 
sented if four leaders will take the following 
aspects of the question: 

1. The conflicts of early Christianity as they 
are recorded in the Book of Acts. A good 
church history will tell about the conflicts with 
the Roman Empire. Not too much emphasis, 
just enough to remind us that the question is 
by no means new. 

2. <A review of the past few decades espe- 
cially in Europe. Dr. Herman’s and Kressman 
Taylor’s books will be of help. It should be 
shown. how a leadership came into existence, 
based largely on the need for help to the 
broken economic system, and how this leader- 
ship was essentially anti-religious. 

8. Our local situation, especially in our own 
congregations. The present indifference on the 
part of Christians to take an active part with 
respect to their faith, What, do you suppose, 
is contributing to this state of affairs? Could 
it be what is called secularism, and various 
types of governmental aid programs, that seem 
to have the effect of ruling out some of our 
basic concepts of God and religion? 

4, What can we do about the matter? Lead 
up to a resolution that there is much that we 
can do; such as attending our own church 
services, as well as the organizational meet- 
ings; by supporting such church-wide programs 
as Lutheran World Action, and Lutheran World 
Relief; various local programs of evangelism 
and stewardship. And by trying to become 
better informed about the Christian faith, as 


well as the world-wide conditions surrounding 
us. 


@ BIBLIOGRAPHY 


“The Story of the Church” by C. M. Jacobs. 
“The Book of Acts” by Luke in the 
New Testament. 
“Against That Day” by Kressman Taylor. 
“Tt’s Your Souls We Want” by S. W. Herman. 
“The Rebirth of the German Church” by 
S. W. Herman. 
“What Should the Church Do2” by 
R. S. Bilheimer. 
“Lutherans Working Together” by 
Osborne Hauge. 
“The Truth of Faith” by John A. W. Haas. 
“Better Ways of Growing Up” by 
Crawford & Woodward. 
“Christianity in Crisis” by Erie Montizambert. 
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“The Christian Significance of Karl Marx” 
by Alexander Miller, 
“Toward a United Church” by Wm. A. Brown. 


@® TO READ 


Certainly the current issues of The Lutheran. 

See your Pastor and ask him for some re- 
cent issues of the Bulletin of L. W. A. There 
are articles constantly in the popular maga- 
zines, and the newspapers! A balanced read- 
ing such as this should help in topic prepara- 
tion. 


@ PROGRAM 


Hymn: “Faith of Our Fathers” 
(139 PSH; 212 CYH*) 

Versicles for Pentecost (Regardless of season ) 

Psalm 91 (Read responsively ) 

Scripture: Hebrews 11:1, 39, 40; 12:22-29 

Prayer: O God, Who art the Creator of all 
that is: We come to Thée mindful of Thy 
great glory, power and love. We thank Thee 
for the many blessings that we are constant- 
ly receiving of Thy bounty. Help us to ap- 
preciate the blessing of Godly parents and 
faithful teachers through whose efforts we 
have come to know Thee better. Above all, 
we thank Thee for our salvation which we 
have through Thy Son, our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ. Strengthen, we pray, Thy 
Church here on earth that this glorious Gos- 
pel of salvation may be preached everywhere. 
To this end help us to rededicate our- 
selves as followers of this way. May Thy 
mercy and grace be very close to those, 
Thy servants, who are suffering for Thy 
Name and Thy truth’s sake, especially 
those who are imprisoned. Grant that we 
may help them in every way which is in 
accordance with Thy will. Grant these, our 
petitions, according to Thy will, and the 
gracious pardon of all our sins and short- 
comings; through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen. 

(If you have access to the new Christian 
Youth Hymnal, use the bidding prayer on 
page 327 instead of the above. ) 

Hymn: “The Son of God Goes Forth To War” 
(291 PSH; 219 CYH*) 
Presentation of Topic and Discussion 
Offering 
Hymn: “How Firm a Foundation” 
(216 PSH; 207 CYH*) 
Lord’s Prayer and Benediction 


*Christian Youth Hymnal, new publication ot 
the U. L. P. H. 


We are beginning a series of topics 
that should prove interesting to the youth 
of our Church in the world of today. The 
general theme is, “The Outlook for Chris- 
tianity,” and it contains a challenge, for 
we have much to do with what that 
outlook will actually be. “Of, By and 
For the Church,” has been the ringing 
cry in our ears for many years as our 
Luther Leaguers get together. But unless 
it finds a response in our actions, it be- 
comes just another one of those pious 
platitudes. Recently we saw a poster on 
which was a picture of a mixed group 
in an attitude of contemplation, and 
under the picture was this caption, “Say 
‘Yes’ to your faith!” And did not our own 
Dr. Martin Luther have something of the 
same thing in mind when he said that 
faith should be a living active thing in 
our lives? May this series of topics spur 
us to action! 

So we begin the series with a question 
“What Is To Become of the Christian 
Faith?” Rather startling isn’t it! Yet hope- 
ful and encouraging too! It just depends 
upon how you say it, as regards dispo- 
sition and inflection of the voice. 


Today’s Situation 

There is cause for concern these days 
about anything that attempts to motivate 
us along the line of religious action. The 
anti-religious forces seem to be so strong 
and successful. Is this day any worse 
than other eras of mankind? The correct 
answer may be a sobering thought. What, 
for example, did St. Paul mean when he 
said we must be prepared to fight against, 
“Spiritual wickedness in high places,” or 
his constant reference to the battle be- 
tween the flesh and the spirit. Or again, 
have we forgotten the “Dark Ages” of 
medieval historyP We need to remember 
it especially as that relates itself to the 
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Church. We say this, not for the pur- 
pose of lulling ourselves into compla- 
cency, for that would be playing right 
into the hands of the “Antis.” You know 
how they plan things, “Divide and con- 
quer.” We point this out merely to show 
that others before our day met the same 
struggle. 


What About the Terms? 

There is one way of answering this 
question, “What is to become of the 
Christian Faith?” that rules out complete- 
ly the source and perpetuity of faith it- 
self. What we mean is that man, the 
creature, cannot rule out the Creator. 
Perhaps in our despair we are letting 
such an idea creep into our thinking. 
How about a little review right here? 
Get out your Catechism and read the 
meanings to the petitions of the Lord’s 
Prayer. But again be careful that you are 
not lulled into complacency. We just 
want‘to be sure that our faith is a gift 
of God and nothing that man can do 
will end it in this world. 

Somewhere we read that a pious peas- 
ant asked the Great Reformer where the 
Church was while the state of affairs was 
developing during the “Dark Ages”. He 
replied to the peasant, “Why in the 
hearts of people like you.” The Church 
was distorting the truth and for awhile 
evangelical truth seemed dead, but it 
was not, it lived in the faith of individ- 
uals: In that sense the Christian Faith 
will never die. 


A Little Further Look 
- If we are sure that we really believe 
that our faith is a gift of God, and hence 
lives in many breasts, then we can go on. 
There is a practical consideration of this 
question. We have this faith as human 
beings. We have it, not only as a state- 
ment of what we believe, but also as a 
motive for action. And right’ there is 
where the Church comes in, or our Chris- 
tianity. Yet here again we are confronted 
with a difficult decision. The Church is 
a divine-human organization, simply be- 
cause it is made up of believers in Christ. 
We Lutherans say that wherever the 
Gospel is preached and the Sacraments 
rightly administered, there is the Church. 
And how many persons must we have? 
That’s right, it doesn’t say. So no matter 
how many there are, if they truly believe 
we have a Church. There is a Christian 
Church in Russia (somewhere). There 
was one in the Catacombs of old, or in 
the “Underground” of our day. What 
did Jesus say about the “Two ways,” 
one was wide and many were upon it, 
but it led to destruction, while the other 
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was narrow and few found it—but it led 
to life. 

But even when you look at the subject 
from this standpoint there is reason to 
be hopeful. Each year the membership 
of the Church goes to new heights, in 
some cases the increase is greater than 
that of the increase in population. Why 
then do we insist upon asking the ques- 
tion in the topic? Is it not because we 
all realize that the Church should be 
doing much more than she is? 


This Modern Age 

The fact that one generation has seen 
two world-wide wars has contributed 
something to the asking of our question. 
If the Christian Faith had been more ac- 
tive, would these war conditions have 
come? Were not many so-called Chris- 
tian Nations involved? Of course, this 
is an academic question, and would take 
us too far afield to answer it fully. But 
for our purpose it is evident that the 
Christian teaching of love and forbear- 
ance was not active enough to prevent 
such a catastrophe. If we look at the 
Christian forces as they were organized 
into churches, we find that there was a 
complacent spirit there. Perhaps, if our 
question had been asked then, we would 
have received an answer something like 
this, “O why bother about that, God 
will look after that. What we need is 
better government and living conditions, 
etc.” So many were letting the Church 
run itself. In some countries that was 
quite easy, since the State paid the pas- 
tors’ salaries. 

If we point to the circumstances in 
Germany, it is only because we know 
more about conditions there. Individual 
congregations were affected by this in- 
difference. Kressman Taylors book 
“Against That Day,” is a perfect exam- 
ple of what we mean. It was not until 
the most glaring acts of un-Christian con- 
duct were committed that real devout 
Christians became alarmed, and then, in 
most cases, it was too late. The terror 
caused by these actions then began to 
do its work and many denounced their 
faith simply to save their position, and in 
some cases their lives. Christians in other 
lands where such acts were unknown 
were shocked, and in some instances of- 
ficial government notes were dispatched 
to register complaints against such “in- 
human” conduct. 

Yes, these were alarming conditions, 
but the Christian Faith was far from 
being dead. Some gave their lives rather 
than denounce their faith. Others, be- 
cause of their popular standing, were put 
under “protective custody,” which meant 


life in a concentration camp. And, no 
doubt, there were countless others who 
were just not bothered with. And, of 
course, there were those who took their 
places in the “Underground” forces. 


An Old Story 

These conditions of apathy and perse- 
cution are as old as the Christian Faith 
itself, as far as human experience is con- 
cerned. A reading of the Book of Acts, 
and Church History will easily prove 
that. But that should not mean that we 
ought not to do anything about it. That, 
I repeat, is complacency and we must 
fight it with all the power we have. 


What of Our Day? 

If we have been lulled into thinking 
that we are safe from such weakening 
circumstances, then we had better wake 
up and fast! The effects of seculariza- 
tion are seen on every hand in our local 
congregations today. And just as rife are 
the various ideas of helping the unfor- 
tunate. In this way the loyalty of indi- 
viduals is divided. The tendency is to 
think in terms of getting all their help 
from some government agency. And if 
we had a leadership that was so minded, 
it would not take too much persuasion 
to convince some of our people that 
“Stateism” was the ideal situation for the 
ideal life. And secularism is ever present 
with its temptation that all things spirit- 
ual are foggy, to say the least. These 
tendencies are hard to combat, for the 
simple reason that they have to do with 
things that touch our emotions. Certain- 
ly, we all want to help the unfortunate. 
That is truly a Christian principle. But 
we are not the creators of the help we 
give, but the stewards of it. God is our 
only source. And who among us does 
not have his moments of honest doubt 
about the reality of the unseen? But 
just because another “creature” says it 
is foggy, does that make it so? These 
tendencies are present among us and not 
enough of us are alert to what is in- 
volved and _ intelligently facing their 
challenge. 


What Can We Do? 

We suggest that we attack the prob- 
lem where it will be most telling in its 
effect. Sounds as though it might be dif- 
ficult, doesn’t it? If it is, it is only be- 
cause the influence of complacency has 
already won in some cases. We Chris- 
tians could change this picture almost 
over night. Let our churches be filled 
every Sunday and the influence of that 
would be truly marvelous. Simple to al- 
being downright silly, you 


most Say. 
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Well, we know a good many people who 
insist it can’t be done. 
Another thing we can do if we would 


only say “Yes” to our faith, and that is . 


to be more alert to saying a word for 
God in this secular world. We are not 
pleading for a return of religious fanati- 
cism so that one must be shouting every- 
where about God and religion. But it 
would do a great deal of good if when 
we hear someone lauding the attainments 
of social aid, or scientific advancement, 
we would quietly, and yet convincingly 
mention the great goodness of God in 
His dealings with men. 

We also think it would be beneficial 
if we did argue a bit about our faith! 
Why should we be hushed up all the 
time while our “Anti” friend takes the 
lead? What about this “speck” theory 
of the beginning of the universe? We 
once heard a fourteen-year-old boy say, 
“What’s the difference between that and 
the “God’ theory’? No, we should not 
argue to the point of impatience and 
hard feelings, but neither should we pass 
off the whole thing with a guess-you- 
are-right attitude either! 

And what about this mating business? 
Some of us pastors are wondering how 
our young people go about the selection 
of a life partner. Time and again it hap- 
pens, and to either sex, that they are 
married to indifference, complacency, and 
sometimes out-and-out unbelief. Is not 
this an indication that we do not talk 
too much about religion? Such things 
do not make for strong congregations. 
What to do about it? Well, it is often 
too late after marriage, so we must look 
to the courtship period for help. With- 
out being fanatical we should know 
something about the religious position of 
our friends and especially when we feel 
attached to them. If this is done in a 


serious manner, we do believe that it 
would help. Why not read a good book 
on this question of marriage, or attend 
an instruction class. 


Conclusions 

Regardless of what man may do, the 
faith will be present somewhere in hu- 
manity. Also it will be Christian. But 
the activation of this faith in our lives 
is up to us as individuals. We must 
utilize all the help we can get from the 
organized church. In that way our faith 


works for the good of the kingdom. In © 


our United Lutheran Church we are a 
part of the National Lutheran Council, 
participating in Lutheran World Action 
as well as Lutheran World Relief. Our 
part in all these agencies is helping to 
strengthen the Christian Faith around the 
world. We are also a part of The Luth- 
eran World Federation, as well as The 
World Council of Churches. Each of us 
should be able to say we have done our 
best. 


@ SUPPLEMENTARY MATERIAL 


It is quite possible that in some of the local 
Leagues, or congregations, that there are indi- 
viduals who have had direct contact with‘ the 
European phases of this question. If that is 
true in your particular case, then by all means 
such persons should be heard. Some may have 
had experiences as prisoners of war, or perhaps 
there are DPs in your vicinity. All this may add 
color to the topic. 

Ask your pastor to let you read Dr, Fry’s 
“State of the Church” letter in his Pastor’s Desk 
Book, the November, 1948 release. 


@ LET US READ THE BIBLE 


Hebrews 11:1, 39, 40; 12:22-.29. While faith 
is an unseen factor as far as substance is con- 
cerned it is not unseen when it comes to its 
results in our life. The meaning of Hebrews 
11:1 is amply explained in the following verses. 
This faith is the same in our lives and the bal- 
ance of this passage warns us not to spurn it. 


Ephesians 2:1-10. Christian faith has its roots 
in Christ and the salvation wrought by His 
death and resurrection. We are told that this 
benefit is ours even when we don’t deserve it. 


We should note that this comes about through 
the gift of God; it is not of our merit. 


Acts 2:1-47, Here we see a test of faith. It 
would be easy to “believe” in Jesus as long 
as He was with them, but what when He de- 
parts? Note the answer of Jesus to their anxious 
question about the future of the kingdom! 
Even Jesus left the final answer to God. As 
these early followers allowed their faith to 
strengthen they were enabled to do great things. ~ 
This power is demonstrated in Peter’s sermon 
and the accessions which followed it. 


Acts 11:19-26, As the Christian Faith became 
more and more active in the lives of these wit- 
nesses we see the necessity’ for some type of 


organization. Note the first use of the title 
“Christian.” 
John 14:1-11. Here is a familiar statement of 


Jesus out of that famous “Upper Room” dis- 
course. Its significance for us in this discussion 
lies in its directive; we come to God and know 
Him through His Son, Jesus Christ our Lord 
Who is the Way, the Truth and the Life. We 
are discussing the Christian Faith. 


II Corinthians 4:1-18. Paul found the going 
hard in his day too! So many try to put rea- 
son ahead of faith. They read the scriptures, 
yes, of course, but always with a preconceived 
notion. Paul refused to try and win all such 
by “cunning” manipulations of the truth! Yet 
Paul did not deny the place of reason, “We 
have this treasure in earthen vessels.”” When 
God directed there is no conflict between faith 
and reason. As did Paul, so must we, namely, 
carry on and not lose heart. 


Galatians 8:1-15. When we are strong in the 
faith it does seem foolish that others allow 
themselves to be “used” by the antagonists. 
In human kind there is always that sense of 
pride. He always wants to “earn” his way. 
This he can never do. A modern conception of 
this is seen in the often heard “When I am 
good enough, then I’ll come to church, or take 
the Lord’s Supper.” Alas, this is a stumbling 
block. Only as we say “‘yes” to our faith and 
accept the “Gift”? will we be right before God. 


Jude 1:25, Read this short letter and leam 
that the trials of the Christian Faith are not at 
all peculiar to our age! Or will be in any age 
for that matter, as long as human nature ex- 
ists. It is only in a relative sense that one age 
differs from ano‘her. When our ultra modem 
“Atomic”? conditions disturb us let us recall 
that relatively speaking every age has had its 
terrible conditions. 


(Note: We suggest that you read your Bible 
in a modern translation such as “The Revised 
Standard New Testament’ It often helps to 
clarify the meaning. ) 


_ See 


THE OUTLOOK FOR CHRISTIANITY: (2) WHENCE AND 
WHITHER DEMOCRACY? 


Matthew 23:8-12 
By THE REV. PAUL H. HEISEY, Ph.D., D.D., Newberry, S. C. 


® PREPARATION 


The topic under discussion is one which lends 
itself to considerable enthusiasm. The problem 
will be, not how to find enough for the pro- 
gram but how to choose what is most vital 
and what to use from a mass of material. The 
leader will want to be well-prepared to make a 
general presentation of the topic. The leader 
can assign specific topics for reports to various 
members. “‘The Topic” section below includes 
many sub-topics suitable for assignment. The 
aim of the meeting should be to clear up what 
we mean by democracy in the political, social, 
economic, and religious sense, and to encour- 
age Luther Leaguers to make their contribu- 
tion through life and living to the democratic 
ideal. A special outside speaker could be in- 
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vited to take part in the program. Public offi- 
cials would be desirable participants. The topic 
affords ample opportunity for discussion, A 
phonograph record of a speech by a leading 
American citizen could be used with effect. 
Many silent and sound 16mm. films bearing 
on the topic are available. Display the Church 
and the American Flag to indicate the nature 
of the meeting. Write to the Board of Social 
Missions (ULCA), 231 Madison Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y., for free material, indicating 
the topic under discussion. 


@ AUDIO-VISUAL HELPS 


These aids can be secured through the United 
Lutheran Publication House, 1228 Spruce Street, 
Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania. 


Audio Helps: Records of addresses by emi- 
nent Americans dealing with governmental and 
national issues, and _ history. 

Visual Aids: Silent and sound 16mm. films 
(available from many sources) such as: 

America—Home Sweet Home (Color) 

The American Way 

Americans All (March of Time) 

Colonial Williamsburg 

I Am an American : 

The Public Life of Abraham Lincoln 

The Story of Our Flag : 

Wake Up, America 

A Working Knowledge of Our National 

Government 
Cavalcade of American Presidents 
Meet Your Federal Government 


© WORSHIP PROGRAM 

Prelude 

Silent Prayer 

Hymn: “O Beautiful for Spacious Skies”’ 


(365 PSH; 168 CYH?) 
Psalm 67 


Gloria Patri (sung or said ) 


LUTHER LEAGUE REVIEW 


Prayers: 

By the Leader 

Sentence Prayers by Members 
- The Lord’s. Prayer 
Hymn: “God of Our Fathers, Whose Almighty 

Hand” (363 PSH; 163 CYH®) 
Scripture: Matthew 28:8-12 
The Topic 
Discussion of the Topic 
Offering 
Hymn: “God Bless Our Native Land” 
; (862 PSH; 167 CYH*) 

Luther League Benediction 


*Christian Youth Hymnal, new publication of 
the UL: P. H. 


@ LET THE BIBLE SPEAK 


Luke 22:29. 
Romans 12:5. 
Matthew 25:40. 
Matthew 22:21. 
Matthew 6:88. 
Matthew 19:19. 
John 16:88, 


@ THE TOPIC 

The Lutheran Church believes the 
State is a divine institution. By that is 
meant that it is necessary,for people to 
_be organized for their own best interests. 
Our position does not mean that we defi- 
nitely advocate any special form of gov- 
ernment as the only type under which 
Christianity may live and serve mankind. 
Christianity and Lutheranism have ex- 
isted under various types of political and 
governmental organizations. 

There is a tendency among many peo- 
ple to identify Christianity with democ- 
racy, and there is much to be said in 
fayor of this attempt. However, we must 
not confuse the Gospel of Jesus with any 
particular form of government and make 
them synonymous. 

Democracy, in one form or another, 
has existed in the world for many cen- 
turies. Wherever people have recognized 
the rights of individuals, and wherever 
people have respected these rights, we 
have a form of democracy. We find a 
form of democracy expressed in the 
Greek city-states. The growth of human 
rights has progressed throughout the cen- 
turies: with occasional set-backs and de- 
lays, 


Renaissance and Reformation 

Both the Renaissance and the Prot- 
estant Reformation contributed to the 
development of democracy. The chief 
contributions of Luther and the Refor- 
mation to the democratic ideal are the 
following principles: The right of private 
judgment, the authority of conscience, 
freedom of research, integrity of person- 
al experience, the authority of Christ, 
and the priesthood of all believers. (The 
leader may assign these topics to indi- 
viduals to explain to the group the mean- 
ing of each for the growth of democ- 
racy. ) 
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Democracy in America 

Our American democracy has resulted 
from The Pilgrim Compact, The Declara- 
tion of Independence, and the teachings 
of Washington, Jefferson, Lincoln, and 
many others. Gradually various rights 
have been extended to our citizenship in 
the attempt to make the national organi- 
zation the servant of the people. The 
growth of democracy has involved our 
national freedom and sovereignty, our 
political freedom, and, more recently, so- 
cial and industrial freedom. 


Jesus and Democracy 

Some have seen in the statements of 
Jesus the foundations of a democratic 
form of government. “Of democracy in 
the governmental sense, Jesus had noth- 
ing to say.” But this does not mean that 
He has not made a contribution to our 
democratic way of thinking and living. 
Jesus emphasized the value of the indi- 
vidual, and this is basic to democracy. 
He exalted the thought that we must 
live a life of service and be interested in 
the welfare of our neighbors. He was 
interested in seeing that each and every 
individual should have the best possible 
opportunity to grow, develop, and enjoy 
the fruits of right living. All these ideals 
are basic to our democratic way of life. 
Among recent contributions of Christian 
thought to democratic principles have 
been the emancipation of woman, the 
protection of children in industry, and 
the defense of the basic human rights 
of all individuals. 


The Future of Democracy 

What the future holds for democracy 
is a problem. There are some evidences 
that democracy is on the increase. There 
are also some places where it appears 
that the people are giving way to dic- 
tators. There is a general view, that 
while our own country may undergo 
some changes in laws and practices, we 
shall remain essentially a democratic 
nation. 

Recalling the statement of Jesus, “Be 
of good cheer, I have overcome the 
world,” we, as Christians, of all persons, 
should be optimistic. Human life is be- 
coming more and more complex, but our 
application of Christianity to life should 
meet this complexity. Our gospel should 
bring about a greater recognition of the 
sacredness of human life, and this will 
express itself in democratic ways of liv- 
ing. In the field of government, it ought 
to mean greater freedom in political life. 
In both national and international life, 
we must introduce the moral idea of the 
State. There must be'a greater injection 
of the Spirit of Jesus into human rela- 


tions. 

The most recent development of the 
democratic ideal has been in the in- 
dustrial world. In America, we have had 
the democratic ideal in government for 
a long time. That ideal is now express- 
ing itself in the industrial relations of 
life. We face the problems of unem- 
ployment, equitable distribution of in- 
come, and questions related to wages 
and hours of work. 


If Democracy Is To Succeed 

To suggest some factors which must 
enter into our life, if democracy is to 
succeed, is easier than to predict how 
democracy will develop and progress. 

One of these factors is that democracy 
depends upon the intelligence of people. 
For democracy in government to succeed, 
we need a trained citizenship, citizens 
who are familiar with the purpose and 
goals of social, economic, and _ political 
life. They must know for what they are 
working, and seeking, and also what 
methods to follow to secure the desired 
results. ‘ 

For a democracy to succeed, its mem- 
bers must be socially-minded; they must 
have the will and the desire to cooper- 
ate. They must think and act co-oper- 
atively. A fundamental principle of de- 
mocracy is “Each for all and all for 
each.” 

Some religious leaders frequently make 
an attack upon science, charging it with 
being opposed to religion. Science is a 
procedure by which we reach new 
achievements in material and social mat- 
ters. Hence, a democracy must give free 
rein to scientific efforts, otherwise infor- 
mation and discovery would be used in 
the interests of those who wish to con- 
trol people. 

It should be emphasized that the citi- 
zens in a democracy should think of re- 
sponsibilities as frequently as they do of 
privileges. Many citizens are willing to 
accept the protection and benefits of the 
state without thinking equally of their 
responsibility to make the state succeed. 


.Democracy at Close Range 

For democracy to succeed in-the-large, 
it must work in simple situations and in 
the normal activities of life. Most of us 
want democracy to prevail in national 
and international affairs, but fail to real- 
ize that it will succeed in over-head 
groups only as it is practiced in the situ- 
ations closest to us. As individuals, we 
must be willing to act democratically in 
our families, and in other small social 
groups. Along with democracy in gen- 
eral, there has been emphasis upon dem- 
ocratic relations in the family. The dem- 
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ocratic family is one in which all mem- 
bers; husband, wife, and children; share 
responsibilities as well as benefits and 
in which there is also a division of labor. 
It is a group guided by respect and af- 
fection, and not by fear and force. Here 
we find the pattern for the larger opera- 
tion of democracy in the community, na- 
tion, and world. 


@ QUOTES AND THOUGHT STARTERS 

“He doeth well that rather serveth the 
community than his own will.’—Thomas 
a Kempis. 

“Whatever makes men good Chris- 
tians, makes them good citizens.” 

as —Webster 

“Men are born for the service and 
benefit of each other.’—Marcus Aurelius 

“The close inter-relation between 
Christianity and democracy favors their 
growing in close linkage.”—Earl S. Rudi- 
sill. Lutheran Men, July 1948. Page 19. 

“Religion, morality, and knowledge be- 
ing necessary to good government and 
the happiness of mankind, schools and 
the means of education shall be forever 
maintained,”—Ordinance of 1787. 

“The Christian rich man . . . is not 
hard in business and soft in charity, but 
of one fibre throughout. His business is 
part of his religion, and his philanthropy 
is a part of his business. He leads his 
life, he is not led by it.’—Peabody. 

“We find a deep, earnest, and creative 
concern is abroad in our Church, that 
Christianity in general and our Evangel- 
ical Lutheran Church in particular un- 
derstand, accept and discharge its full 
mission to the social order.”—Conclusions 
on Social Obligations Approved by Lu- 
theran Scholars. Princeton Conference. 
The Lutheran, March 1, 1944. 


@® QUESTIONS AND TOPICS 
FOR DISCUSSION 
1. To what extent is the Church re- 
sponsible for the present crisis in the 


world? To what extent is it responsible 
to assist in the cure? 

2. Distinguish * Rights: 
man, civil, and states. 

8. Distinguish: Individual, economic, 
social, political, and religious freedom. 

4, Distinguish: Fascism, communism, 
nazism, democracy, socialism, and Chris- 
tianity. 

5. Distinguish between Christian and 
Russian communism. 

6. The Amsterdam Conference distin- 
guished controlled capitalismy laissez faire 
capitalism. What did the delegates 
mean? 

7. What can the Luther League do 
to educate its members on the import- 
ance of citizenship duties? 

8. What is involved in operating a 
Lutheran congregation on the basis of 
democracy? 


hu- 


Divine, 


@ BACKGROUND MATERIAL 


American Bill of Rights, The. First Ten Amend- 
ments to the Constitution of the United 
States. Adopted December 15, 1791. 


Augsburg Confession. Article 16. Conceming 


Civil Affairs. 


Christian Churchman in Politics, The. Depart- 
ment of Christian Education of Adults, The 
Methodist Church, 810 Broadway, Nash- 
ville 2, Tennessee. Free. 


The 
1947, 


Heisey, Paul H., What Is Democracy? 
Luther League Review, July-August, 
Page 2. 


Jones, E. Stanley, Christ’s Alternative to Com- 
munism, Abingdon Press. 


Kantonen, T. A., The Resurgence of the Gos- 
pel. Chapters IV and V. Philadelphia: The 
Muhlenberg Press. 


Luther: Christian Liberty. Philadelphia: 
United Lutheran Publication House. 


Nolde: Power for Peace. Philadelphia: United 
Lutheran Publication House. 


Statement on Soviet-American Relations. Fed- 
eral Council of Churches of Christ in Amer- 
ica, 297 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
Free. \ 


What Kind of a Democracy Do You Want? 
By D. Campbell Wyckoff. Friendship Press, 
New York, 25 cents. 
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THE OUTLOOK FOR CHRISTIANITY: (3) UNITED FOR WHAT? 
| Peter 3:8-13 


By MISS CAROLYN A. DUCKER, Philadelphia, Pa. 


@ SUGGESTIONS 


In order that news of the U. N. be up-to- 
date, current articles from the newspapers and 
magazines should be clipped. These may be 
assembled as a news page to be posted on the 
bulletin board, or the articles may be given to 
League members to report on and to stimulate 
group discussion. 

If any member of your group has visited the 
U. N. at Flushing Meadows or Lake Success, 
he may be asked to talk about the high-lights 
of his visit. 

If any present are condemnatory in their at- 
titude to the accomplishments of the U. N., 
they may present their opinions, but the leader 
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should try to guide the group discussion toward 
the formulation of Positive, realistic recom- 
mendations for U. N. action on any contro- 
versial issue. 

A request to the Department of Public In- 
formation, United Nations, Flushing Meadows, 
New York, may bring additional information 
conceming the organization. 


@ PROGRAM 


Hymn: “Christ, Thou Art the Sure Foundation” 
(174 PSH; 154 CYH*) 

Scripture: I Peter 3:8-13 

Prayer: Gracious Father, Who hast been merci- 


fully patient with Thy children, bless, we 
pray Thee, the efforts of mankind to build 
a better world. Strengthen the minds and 
hearts of those who lead and open their eyes 
to see Thy way. Fill the hearts of men with 
boundless love of Thee which overflows in 
good will toward fellow-men.: Forgive the 
sin which hinders men from accepting Thy 
will for their lives. We pray in the Name of 
Jesus, our Saviour. Amen. 

Offering 

Hymn: “Dear Lord and Father of Mankind” 

(223 PSH; 215 CYH) 

Topic with discussion 

Prayer Hymn: ‘‘Hasten, Lord, the Glorious 
Time” (157 PSH) 

Benediction 


*Christian Youth Hymnal, new publication of 
the Ups Peak. 


@ THE TOPIC 
United for What? 

Fifty-one nations of the world signed 
the charter of the United Nations when 
they met in San Francisco from April 
25-June 26, 1945. Their answer to the 
question, “United for What?” is found 
in the preamble to the charter. That 
answer is as follows: 

“To save succeeding generations from 
the scourge of war; 

To reaffirm faith in fundamental hu- 
man rights, in the dignity and worth of 
the human person, in the equal rights 
of men and women and of nations large 
and small; ; 

To establish conditions under which 
justice and respect for the obligations 
arising from treaties and ather sources 
of international law can be maintained; 

To promote social progress and_ bet- 
ter standards of life in larger freedom.” 


In order to make possible the practice 
of these principles the peoples of the 
United Nations plan, according to the 
charter: 

“To practice tolerance and live to- 
gether in peace with one another as good 
neighbors; 

To unite our strength to maintain in- 
ternational peace and security; 

To ensure, by acceptance of princi- 
ples and the institution of methods, that 
armed force shall not be used, save in 
the common interest; 

To employ international machinery 
for the promotion of the economic and 
social advancement of all peoples.” 


Examine these principles in the light 
of Christian teachings. Can we hear 
the voice of Jesus saying, “Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself’? “And as 
ye would that men should do to you, do 
ye also to them likewise.” Long before 
1945 Paul wrote to the Galatians, “For 
the whole law is fulfilled in one word, 
even in this, Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself. But if ye bite and devour 
one another, take heed that ye be not 
consumed one of another.” 


LUTHER LEAGUE REVIEW 


Varying Religious Beliefs 
To those of us who live in the light of 
Christian heritage and trad.tion the ac- 
ceptance of such principles as set forth 
in the charter may seem to be a tardy 
recognition on the part of the peoples 
of the world that the way to peace and 
good will was revealed to mankind near- 
ly two thousand years ago. But perhaps 
we need to remind ourselves that not all 
the peoples who have subscribed to the 
statements of the charter are Christian 
believers. Mohammedans, Hindus, Jews, 
Christians, and atheists are members of 
the group.+ Cutting across the barriers 
of the various religions we can no doubt 
find high ethical and moral standards 
common to all participating nations. This, 
fortunately, provides a meeting ground 
for men of good will, yet were there a 
bond of Christian conviction strengthen- 
ing the nations in their efforts to be good 
neighbors, that bond would without 
doubt prove stronger and more effective 
than any ethical program could ever be. 


Varying Political Beliefs 
Apart from varying religious beliefs 
are the political philosophies represented 
at the council table. Socialist, Marxist, 
capitalist, democrat, pacifist, each brings 
his particular ideology to bear on the 
solution of the problems facing the 
United Nations. What hope can there 
be of finding solutions to mankind’s ills 
when there are so many fundamental 

differences? You may well ask. 


The Means 

The transformation of theory into prac- 
tice has as its foundation stone the pro- 
cess of negotiation. The United Nations 
has set up the channels through which 
negotiation may proceed in a fair and 
logical manner. However, experience has 
shown that the work of the organization 
has been hindered not by ineffective 
means of procedure but by a lack of 
willingness on the part of some member 
nations to cooperate in action which ran 
counter to the political ideology of those 
countries or which seemed to limit the 
national sovereignty of any one of them 
in favor of the general good. 


Problems Faced by the United Nations 

The United Nations has been maligned 
as a faltering, bungling organization, ever 
growing less effective. This charge re- 
veals a lack of sympathetic understand- 
ing of the hard tests to which the or- 
ganization was put when the ink was 
searcely dry upon the signatures of the 
signers of the charter. The Economic 
and Social Council was immediately con- 
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fronted by problems of concern to the 
whole world: food for starving peoples, 
refugees and DPs, employment and trade, 
improving health conditions so as to re- 
build decimated populations. In the Se- 
curity Council there were problems con- 
cerning events and relationships in spe- 
cific geographic areas. Spain, Iran, 
Greece, Indonesia, Syria, Lebanon, 
Israel. Do these names bring to mind 
the troubled life of these nations in the 
past few years? Can we reasonably ex- 
pect that any group, even one more 
homogeneous than the U. N., could have 
dealt with the many complex problems 
with greater dispatch and ultimate suc- 
cessP A look at the constructive achieve- 
ments of certain legislative bodies should 
convince us that the United Nations or- 
ganization has indeed passed many bit- 
ter tests with more than a modicum of 
success. 


The Work of the Commissions 

In the minds of most peoples the ef- 
forts of the U. N. have been concen- 
trated solely on the difficulties of the Se- 
curity Council in settling conflicts of 
political differences which appeared to 
be charged war potentials. This is a 
misconception. Simultaneously with the 
settlement of such conflicts there have 
been constructive efforts by the organi- 
zation to “employ international machin- 
ery for the promotion of the economic 
and social advancement of all peoples.” 
Working toward that end are twelve 
commissions and thirteen specialized 
agencies coordinated under the Economic 
and Social Council. The commissions 
which are composed of experts chosen 
from member nations carry out studies in 
their respective fields and submit pro- 
posals for action to the Council. The 
Economic Commissions for Europe, Asia, 
the Far East, and Latin America have 
directed their efforts toward the develop- 
ment of the economic resources upon 
which the millions living in these areas 
are dependent. The information and pro- 
posals of the commissions have already 
begun to influence governments to take 
steps to remove social and economic in- 
equalities of long standing. 


Customs and traditions which in times 
past have determined the status of wo- 
men have been the subjects of attack in 
some places for many years. However, 
the rights of women in some areas are 
still prescribed by such customs and tra- 
ditions. A commission of the U. N. is 
studying the status of women the world 
over with a view to the emancipation of 
women from the inequalities of the past 
so that they may bear their responsibili- 


ties as citizens for the progress and well- 
being of the world. 

When joint action by many nations 
can be brought to bear on a common 
problem, the solution is quickened. Such 
a common problem is the control of the 
commerce in narcotic drugs. A U. N. 
commission has studied the problem and 
through its recommendations to the Eco- 
nomic Council the nations of the world 
may now plan a united attack on the 
oft-times illicit commerce which leads 
to the debilitation of the citizenry. 


The Work of Specialized Agencies 

The objective of the thirteen special- 
ized agencies is to remove the social and 
economic causes of war, such as ignor- 
ance and suspicion, hunger and human 
misery, and economic disaster. 

The United Nations Educational, Sci- 
entific, and Cultural Organization, com- 
monly called UNESCO, shows the way 
for understanding and appreciation to 
supplant ignorance and suspicion among 
the world’s peoples. 

The Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion has helped countries of the Near 
East to begin work on deep-well irriga- 
tion and drainage projects. Several coun- 
tries have been assisted in the establish- 
ment of refrigeration and storage facili- 
ties for their food supplies. The. agency 
plans a world census of agriculture in 
1950 and it expects to call several world 
timber conferences. 

The World Health Organization has 
attacked the menace of malaria, tubercu- 
losis, and venereal diseases. It has pro- 
moted maternal and child welfare. In 
the fall of 1947 this agency was largely 
responsible for halting a serious cholera 
epidemic which threatened Egypt and 
the Middle East. 


In Conclusion 

A complete review of the record would 
reveal many more instances of interna- 
tional collaboration. In a brief presenta- 
tion we can do no more than glance 
hastily at the four-year history of the 
United Nations organization. But the 
record is not devoid of hope. 

Again we ask, “United for What?” 
United for the personal, social, economic 
benefit of every human being. Now let 
the church meet more adequately our 
Saviour’s challenge to preach the gospel 
to every creature so that spiritual growth 
may exceed all other developments in 
the life of man. Let each Christian be- 
liever practice the teachings of his re- 
ligion along his daily way. Then may 
we hope to see in the world the dawn of 
an era of true brotherhood. 
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@ SUPPLEMENTARY INFORMATION 

The United Nations is organized as 
follows: 

The General Assembly is the major 
policy-shaping organ. All member na- 
tions are equal here. Each has only one 
vote, although it may have up to five 
representatives and alternates, and many 
advisers, assistants, and experts. The 
plenary meetings of the General Assem- 
bly are usually devoted to general de- 
bate, crlminating in decisions for action 
or rejection of the same. Detailed study 
of problems on the agenda is made by 
smaller committees, who later report at 
the plenary sessions where final decisions 
are voted upon. Ordinary matters are 
decided by a majority vote; controver- 
sial issues are decided by a two-thirds 
vote. 

Reporters make verbatim records in 
English and French of the meetings of 
the Assembly. Important documents are 
translated into the five official languages 
—Chinese, English, French, Russian, and 
Spanish. The proceedings are recorded 
on discs and are officially filmed and 
photographed. 

The Security Council is composed of 
eleven member nations, five of whom are 
permanent members—China, France, 
U. S. S. R., Great Britain and the United 
States. The six non-permanent members 
are elected for a term of two years, with 
their selection dependent upon their con- 
tribution to the maintenance of peace 
and security and upon equitable geo- 
graphical distribution of the countries 
represented. The purpose of the Security 
Council is to deal with military and po- 
litical problems. 

The International Court of Justice is 
the principal judicial organ of the U. N. 
and works for the adjustment of inter- 
national disputes. 

The Economic and Social Council is 
composed of eighteen member nations, 
elected by the General Assembly. Its 
function is to deal with social, economic, 
cultural, educational, and health prob- 
lems and to make recommendations for 
action to the General Assembly. 

The functions of the commissions and 
the specialized agencies as arms of the 
Economic and Social Council have been 
previously discussed. 


@® FOR DISCUSSION 

1. Any current news concerning the 
U. N., i: e, (a) problems before the 
Assembly at the moment, (b) new coun- 
tries received into membership. 

2. Should Japan and Germany be ad- 
mitted to the U. N.P? When? 

83. How can recommendations of the 
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U. N. be carried out if a particular na- 
tion, involved in the recommended ac- 
tion, fails to cooperate? 

4. Should the U. N. be equipped 
with armed forces? From what sources 
should such forces be drawn? How main- 
tained? 

5. Wherein lies the greatest possibili- 
ty of success for the United Nations or- 
ganization as an instrument of world 
peace? 


@ TO READ FROM THE BIBLE 


Genesis 4:3-9. Brother’s Keeper? Innumerable 
times have persons asked the question, “Am 
I my brother’s keeper?” Each time the answer, 
as revealed in God’s Word, is more clearly, 
“Yes”, Nations are now beginning to recognize 
this responsibility. In the family of nations 
kindness, helpfulness, and consideration must be 
shown by all for all. 


I Peter 3:8-12. Christian Virtues. What high 
standards Peter sets down here for Christian 
believers. Think on these for a moment. Each 
one of these attributes of a Christian calls for 
the conscious and wholehearted dedication of 
the individual to the control of his thoughts 
and deeds so that he may live the good life, 
worthy of God’s blessing. 


Matthew 5:38-48, The Evidences of Christian 
Love. The admonitions of these verses from 
Jesus’ Sermon on the Mount probably present 
to most of us the most severe directives for our 


practice in the Christian way of life. But re- 
member that the walk along the Christian way 
of life is not for the weak-willed or the coward. 
The love of the Christian for his fellow-man 
must abound in full measure and approximate 
the love of God Himself. 


John 13:33-85. The New Commandment. To 
the small group of disciples Jesus is renewing 
the injunction which He had previously ad- 
dressed to the multitude. Jesus’ knowledge of 
our frail human nature perhaps caused Him to 
stress the new commandment. Disciples of His 
must show love one to another—then and now. 


Isaiah 2:3-5. Growth of the Kingdom. Many 
have read these words and doubted. The day 
of peace will never come, they are convinced. 
Perhaps they expect it to come too easily. 
Extend the kingdom of God. Then, men, learn- 
ing the meaning of Jesus’ command to show 
love one to another, will beat their swords 
into plowshares and their spears into pruning 
hooks. 


Galatians 5:14, 15. Paul’s Admonition. It has 
been said that no nation wins a war. Victor 
and vanquished alike pay the price of the 
conflict. The joys of Christian service and fel- 
lowship are also mutually beneficial. Would that 
men would try the latter more often. 


Acts 17:26-28. The Brotherhood of Man. The 
knowledge that God is near to every one of us’ 
should be the bond uniting mankind. How can 
we hate a fellow-child of God? We may 
grieve, as God does, over a wayward brother, 
but our loving compassion should then urge us 
the more to restore him to fellowship with 
his father. 


THE OUTLOOK FOR CHRISTIANITY: (4) CHRIST’S 
ALTERNATIVE TO COMMUNISM 
Matthew 7:1-12 
By THE REV. REGINALD W. DEITZ. S.T.M., Columbia, Pa. 


@ SOME SUGGESTIONS 


This is a subject for research and discussion. 
A particularly well-informed leader may wish 
to make a systematic presentation, but under 
no circumstances should this topic become 
simply a lecture. “What to do?” about com- 
munism is a burning question in every Amer- 
ican’s mind these days. 

There will be a number of trite observations 
about communism and Christianity on which 
most of your members will agree without think- 
ing. Do your best to lead the discussion be- 
yond the area of these “safe”? and agreed view- 
points so that your young people begin to 
think vigorously independently., 

The first part of the discussion should seek 
to get before the group what communism of- 
fers, or seems to offer, to its adherents and 
converts. It is very important that you be as 
fair and objective as possible. Try to face what 
communism actually is. Don’t fight a straw 
man. 

Major attention should be devoted, however, 
to the constructive part of the topic, i. e., what 
Christianity stands for in contrast to commun- 
ism today. The aim of the discussion should 
be to high-light the relevant, practical nature 
of the Christian faith. 

What follows is not by any means a com- 
plete description of communism. It tries simply 
to suggest the two chief sources of communism’s 
appeal to millions of people today. The Chris- 
tian answers are designed to show how Chris- 
tianity incorporates the best of communism’s 
social passion without its narrow dogmatism, 
its inhumanity and terror, and its atheism. 

In preparing for the topic ask two or three 
Leaguers to be ready to state briefly why they 
think communism seems attractive to many 
European and Asiatic people. Ask others to be 
prepared to state the Christian answers to 
communism’s claims, 


@ PROGRAM 

Prelude: Some quiet music 

Hymns: “Before Thy Throne, O God, We 

Kneel” (289 CYH*) 
“Arm of the Lord, Awake” (163 PSH) 

Scripture: Matthew 7:1-12 

Prayer: In the Christian Youth Hymnal, pray- 
ers numbered 77 (‘For Makers of a Better 
World”), 78 (“For the Unfortunate”), or 82 
(“For Peace Among Peoples’! and Nations”) 
would be appropriate. Other similar prayers 
would be suitable. 


Offering 
Hymns: “When Wilt Thou Save the People?” 
(298 CYH*) 
“Where Cross the Crowded Ways” 
(169 PSH) 


Topic with Discussion 
Closing Prayer and Benediction 
Hymns: “Once To Every Man and Nation” 
(291 CYH*) 
“Onward Christian Soldiers” 
(293 PSH) 


*Christian Youth Hymnal, new publication of 
the Ul obese 


@ THE TOPIC 

Among the central European states 
Czechoslovakia was surely the most en- 
terprising, the most democratic, the most 
akin in temper and ideals to the United 
States and Canada. Americans appre- 
ciated its energetic and hard-headed 
struggle for recovery after the close of 
World War I. Late in the spring of 
1946 Czechoslovakia had free elections. 
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The Communists received 38 per cent 
of the vote and the Social Democrats, a 
closely allied Marxist party, received an- 
other 14 per cent. The communist block. 
in other words, was put in power in 
Czechoslovakia by a significantly larger 
percentage of votes than President Tru- 
man received in last November’s election. 
Why? we wonder. Why do free peo- 
ple in a free election hand over power 
and all their liberties to a ruthles dicta- 
torial group like the Communist Party? 
Communism makes an offer of some- 
thing genuinely attractive and challeng- 
ing to the peoples of, the world. Chris- 
tians who hope to win people to a higher 
faith had better take account of this 
source of communism’s real power. 


What Does Communism Offer? 

1. In the first place, communism of- 
fers a realistic evaluation of this world. 
It is concerned with this world, with its 
problems and _ difficulties. | Orthodox 
Marxism or theoretical communism does 
not deny the existence of: spiritual reali- 
ties, but it declares that all the spiritual 
factors in a society are determined by 
material, i. e., economic forces. The 
“materialism” of communism is a recog- 
nition of the importance of material ar- 
rangements in human affairs. The doc- 
trine of economic determinism (as it is 
called) incorporates many fallacies, but 
it includes an important measure of 
truth and it contrasts vividly with an 
otherworldly “pie-in-the-sky” type of re- 
ligion which on many occasions has been 
passed off as Christianity. 

2. Again, communism offers to men 
the promise of a new order in society. 
It is concerned about the deep injus- 
tices in the social order, and it proposes 
a program for achieving more equitable 
economic arrangements among the masses 
of people. Its cure for these evils, of 
course, is radical, but so also, it feels, are 
the ills. It is the vision and promise of 
what ought to be and what can be ex- 
pected that have continued to give com- 
munism its moral power in the world, 
its convincing appeal to many millions of 
people who have never had a chance to 
share the prosperity or our familiar mid- 
dle-class world. Communists have been 
able to charm away the fears of millions 
who have known only tear, and to make 
them loyal, if not fanatical disciples of 
the new order. 

In the contest for China the United 
States gave the Nationalist government 
money and supplies. The Communists 
gave the peasants land reform. The 
Communists now have China. If this is 
oversimplyfying a complicated situation, 
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let the lesson, nevertheless, not be over- 


looked. 


Some Christian Answers 

At the outset it should be stated that the 
Christianity against which the commun- 
ists have rebelled and which they have 
discarded is in large measure a caricature. 
However, their misunderstanding is the 
result, at least in part, of the Christian 
churches’ misrepreséntation of the faith 
they profess. Even today the truly Chris- 
tian answers to communism are not al- 
ways clearly spoken by the churches and 
by Christians individually. 

1. In the first place, Christianity is 
quite as realistic about and concerned 
with this world as the Marxists. In the 
Bible the first man sins and becomes 
involved at once in the problems of his 
material existence. The lawbook of Deu- 
‘teronomy deals with a large number of 
social and economic matters—land ten- 
ure, conditions of labor, payment of 
wages, and the like. The prophets of 
the Old Testament are concerned with 
the sordid details of the market place 
and the political court: And Jesus Him- 
self, dwelling on the common activities 
of daily life, teaches a righteousness that 
shows itself in the pattern of daily life. 
Redemption is not entrance upon a clois- 
tered existence until heaven is won. It 
is a fellowship with God which, because 
heaven is their home, makes men zealous 
evangelists for a new order in human 
society. Being a follower of Jesus Christ 
does not mean being any less realistic 
and practical about the problems -and 
needs of this complicated contemporary 
world. 

2. Again the Christian faith calls men 
to a deeper and certainly more humane 
concern for justice, order, and freedom 
in society. To be sure, Christianity in 
some ages and in some individuals has 
meant withdrawal into other worldly 
contemplation and purely private devo- 
tion, but these are not true and balanced 
representations of the faith, and they 
have never long endured: 

Jesus had fellowship with the “publi- 
cans and sinners,” the social outcasts of 
Palestinian society. He denounced the 
sham and pretense which protected priv- 
ilege. He called His disciples to serve 
with compassion the oppressed and the 
forgotten. “Inasmuch as ye have done it 
unto one of the least of these, my breth- 
ren, ye have done it unto me.” So, down 
through the years, Christians and. others 
deeply influenced by the mind of Christ 
have taken action against now one social 
evil and then another. 


3. Another practical feature of Chris- 
tianity which is desperately lacking in 
communism is the possibility of self-criti- 
cism. We have seen that Christianity 
shares with communism a .concern for 
social justice. Communism, however, 
lacks a sense of sin, of the corrupting 
power of pride and self-centeredness. It 
claims permanent and absolute authority 
for a specific program. 

Christians, on the other hand, are not 
able to identify their Christian goals with 
any specific political program or eco- 
nomic system or social pattern. Jesus did 
not give a detailed viewpoint for society. 
If He had, it would have been forgotten 
long since. He gave abiding principles 
whose implicaitons must be sought in 
every changing situation. This is some- 
times baffling, but it is more practical 
in the end. It means that Christians must 
grow and change. They must always keep 
their goals and the means for achieving 
them under criticism. 

4. One further contrast may be noted 
between the way of Jesus and the com- 
munist challenge. That has to do with 
the value to be placed on human life. 
The record of the communist state for 
liquidating opponents is too familiar. 
People have no worth in and of them- 
selves. They are means to ends. To 
acheve their objectives communists have 
ruthlessly destroyed, starved, enslaved, 
and subdued millions of people. 

The Christian way is precisely the re- 
verse of this. Jesus stressed the unique 
and ultimate worth of every person. He 
told his disciples that “even the hairs 
of your head are numbered,” that God 
cares for each lost sheep. He warned 
them against despising “one of these 
little ones.” For these same people Jesus 
died upon a cross in order that they 
might live. In fact here is pointed up 
the yawning gulf between these two 
ways. The opponent in communism is an 
outcast “fascist,” “warmonger,” or “re- 
actionary.” For him there is no redemp- 
tion. In Christianity the sinner, however 
lost, is nevertheless one for whom Christ 


died. 


What, Then, Must Christians Do? 

This is the question in the minds of 
most Americans today. 

For one thing, it should be clear, as a 
number of Christian thinkers have point- 
ed out, that communism is a Christian 
heresy rather than an anti-Christian pa- 
ganism. Communism’s success in this 
twentieth century is a rather precise 
measure of Christianity’s failure (or at 


least the failure of the Christian 
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churches). The inequities, the abuses, 
the oppressions which Christianity has 
condoned (in defiance of its Lord) have 
created the communist challenge. 
~What shall we do? The ultimate solu- 
tion surely is not to be found in force. 
Communism is a quasi-spiritual power. 
It is an idea in men’s minds. It is an 
infection of their spirits. Armies may de- 
cide who will control a battlefield, but 
they cannot decide who or what will 
control men’s minds. The danger is that 
in fighting communism we shall our- 
selves accept communism’s methods— 
force, repression, expediency. 

The only ultimately effectual answer 
seems to be a higher, finer Christianity. 
Let Christians meet communism’s concern 
for this world with their own, lofty, dur- 
able brand of realism. Let them outbid 
the communist’s promise of a new, juster 
order with a forthright, compassionate 
effort to make the Christian faith a guid- 
ing force in creating a society not only 
free, orderly, and just, but withal un- 
marred by the gross tyrannies and shock- 
ing terrors of the communist’s “new 
order.” 


e FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What answer could you make to 
the communist charge that Christianity 
simply conditions people to put up with 
their unjust lot in an undemocratic eco- 
nomic order? 

2. Does Christianity have a stake in 
the survival of capitalism as an economic 
system? Can Christianity exist in a so- 
cialist economy? Could it exist in a com- 
munist society if the church were given 
complete freedom? 

3. What are the motives behind pro- 
duction in communist and in capitalist 
economic systems? What would Chris- 
tianity say about each? 

4. What is the best thing for Chris- 
tians to do today about communism: 

(a)—Go to war to destroy Russia? 


(b)—Hold fast to things as they are . 


and make no changes? 

(c)—Return to a completely unregu- 
lated economy here in Amer- 
icaP 

(d)—By legislation and social change 

continue to try to achieve a 
more equitable distribution of 
this world’s goods among all 
the people? 

5. In your judgment would a federal 
FEPC (Fair Employment Practices Com- 
mittee) law promote communism or help 
to prevent communism in America? Why? 


@ WHAT THE BIBLE SAYS 


Luke 4:16-21. Jesus was not a social revolu- 
tionary, but in His message were the seeds of 
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social revolution. He. came preaching good 
news to the poor and liberty for the oppressed. 
Wherever His gospel has been preached in the 
centuries since, changes have come sooner or 
later. The conquest of selfishness is never easy, 
but before Christ it is doomed. No wonder the 
managers of the British East India Company 
opposed the work of missionaries in the early 
19th century. They wanted no Christian ideas 
disturbing their profit-taking. 


Luke 6:20-26. Jesus spoke about poverty, star- 
vation, and sorrow. He had hard words for 
the rich and comfortable, not because they had 
wealth, but because they were complacent and 
indifferent. The secure, are all too often blind 


-to wrongs which need righting. We who have 


enough and more than enough must beware 
lest our own self-interest blind us to God’s 
will. for our fellows. 


Matthew 25:31-46, This is Jesus’ benediction 
upon loving service to the needy. Who minis- 
ters in compassion to the unfortunate, the 
brethren of Christ, has done it unto Christ 
Himself. Note, too, that the sins Jesus con- 
demns are sins of omission. ‘“‘Imasmuch as ye 
did it not . . .” If communism ever conquers 
our world, it will owe its victory not to the 
things Christians have done so much as to 
the things they have failed to do. 

Matthew 6:25-33. Jesus was trying to tell His 
followers that they should not worry but should 
trust God, their loving Father in heaven. In 
these verses He assures them that they are 
human creatures, of supreme worth to God. He 


. who cares for birds and flowers can be trusted 


to care for them. This is an estimate of hu- 


man worth which contemporary faiths do not 
share. Indeed, not only communists but many 
non-Christians in America think of people as 
means to ends. Christians have another herit- 
age. 

Matthew 5:43-48. Communists believe in force. 
So do a lot of others. If people oppose you, 
destroy them! Get rid of those whom you 
hate! Jesus suggested that another power be 
introduced in human relations. Even your ene- 
mies are children of God. Our Christian goal 
should be not their destruction but their sal- 
vation. 


Matthew 7:1-6. It is all too human to pass 
judgment on others. Both Christians and com- 
munists are likely to ignore the beams in their 
own eyes and see only the specks in the eyes 
of others. In the mighty struggle of this day, it 
behooves Christians to wrestle manfully with 
the beams which crush their social passion and 
make societies ripe for the gospel of Marx. 
Piety is no substitute for action in dealing with 
the world’s ills—though piety may well under- 
gird and reinforce it. 


Matthew 7:7-12. Communists have, of course, 
disposed of God and they feel under no neces- 
sity for asking or seeking. They believe they 
have all the answers. Jesus warned men against 
this pretentious assurance. They must ask and 
seek and grow, knowing that God will reward 
their searching and guide their growing. Chris- 
tians must forever stand before God in hu- 
mility, asking with open minds for His good 
gifts of wisdom and courage. Many of us be- 
lieve such open-minded critical searching | is 
the key to survival in a restless, changing 
world. - 


THE OUTLOOK FOR CHRISTIANITY: 
(5) REVIVING CHRISTIANITY ON THE CONTINENT 


Acts 15:36, 40, 41 
By THE REV. MARTIN O. DIETRICH, Lutheran World Federation, Geneva, Switzerland 


@ PREPARATION 


Pastor Dietrich. was the pastor of the large 
Zion-St. Michael’s German Lutheran Church, 
Philadelphia. Pa., until he was called by the 
Lutheran World Federation to do church re- 
construction and relief in Europe under its au- 
spices. Being well-fitted for this special work 
of the world church, Pastor Dietrich accepted 
the opportunity as a challenge to serve Christ 
and the Church and moved to Geneva with 
his family to be as near as possible to the 
scene of operations in which he would be 
engaged. 

The form in which Pastor Dietrich has writ- 
ten this account was conditioned by the fact 
that there were those who wondered why he 
would give up a prosperous parish and go to 
the frontier of the Christian Church today to 
suffer the privations which _ this experience 
would entail. His letter is an attempt to answer 
the questions of many who ask similarly. 

Supplement this material with anything cur- 
rent from Lutheran World Action from which 
church agency your pastor hears once a month, 
or from The Lutheran, this magazine, or other 
church publications. 

Work out a series of questions pointing up 
the matter of what is involved in reviving 
Christianity on the continent, and discuss them 
as a part of your meeting. 


@ PROGRAM 


Hymn: “Faith of Our Fathers, Living Still” 
(189 PSH; 212 CYH*) 
Responsive Reading: Psalm 46 
Gloria Patri (Said or sung ) 
The Lesson: Acts 15:36, 40, 41 
The Prayer: ; 
For our brethren in Europe 
For our workers there 
For the church leaders in Europe 
For the youth of the Church 


Hymn: “Through the Night of Doubt and 
Sorrow” (137 PSH; 158 CYH*). 

The Topic 

Discussion 

The Offering 


The Lord’s Prayer 
Hymn: ‘“O Where Are Kings and Empires Now” 
(182 PSH; 157 CYH*) 


® Christian Youth Hymnal, new publication of 
the U. L. P. H. 


@ THE TOPIC ‘ 

(The basic material for this topic is 
presented in the form of an imaginary 
correspondence carried on by a_ pastor 
serving overseas and the young president 
of the Luther League of the church once 
served by that pastor. The young 
Leaguer has a way of putting some very 
pertinent questions, starting in his first 
letter to his former pastor with . . =) 

“,... but one of my main reasons for 
writing you is to hear from you your 
reason why you feel that you should be 
overseas in a. distant continent?” 

Dear Al—Your recent letter with its 
crucial question came as no surprise. 
Your question has been raised by many 
of my friends—in fact, I have. put it to 
myself. Why this work of reconstruction 
in Europe? Let me just give you briefly 
a few telegraphic thoughts as an answer: 
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The world is actually on fire and some 
of our friends in the faith are caught 
up in the flames, have been singed and 
burnt, have lost homelands and homes 
and hopes. Many of those involved are 
members of my world-wide Lutheran 
church for whom we pray every Sunday 
and in whose behalf-I feel constrained 
to do something in addition to my pray- 
er. We have talked much of the ecu- 
menical Christian fellowship that cuts 
across all national boundaries—we’re 
anxious to make that real to people who 
are lonely. The lands which now peer 
-across the seas to us are the very ones 
that gave us our religious forefathers, 
in fact also the faith, the liturgy, the 
hymns, and the church life that we 
treasure—when we come to them our 
return takes the form of gratitude. 

“Now that you are over there, we 
should be interested in our League to 
know just what forms our work of re- 
construction in Europe is taking.” 

By this time I might well write a book 
about the hundreds of projects carried 
out and supported by Lutherans of Amer- 
ica on the continent of Europe. In gen- 
eral we have thought of our work as 
being along two lines—general material 
aid for all the weaknesses and hunger 

and thirst of the bodies of millions of our 
friends; and then spiritual reconstruction 
which undergirds a disabled church, its 
ministry, institutions, and people. Yet ac- 
tually both are related, for a hungry 
body is not too receptive even to words 
of sincere comfort; and, on the other 
hand, those who give words of encourage- 
ment must prove them with deeds of 
encouragement. Both spiritual and ma- 
terial aid have strengthened the Lutheran 
church in Europe. There are about 40 
million Lutherans in Germany alone, 
while Finland and Norway, both war- 
torn, are almost totally Lutheran, When 
the war came to a close, the Lutheran 
church in all the countries of Europe 
still existed, but it had been pathetically 
weakened as far as its personnel, its 
buildings, its equipment were concerned. 
Inwardly it had in many instances 
grown gloriously to a new and radiant 
stature—it had grown there where it was 
most important to grow, in the inward 
man. But its hands were empty in a na- 
tion that was empty, and its confidence 
was shaken. 

Thus in the name of Christ, and in 
your behalf, we are aiding young the- 
ological students with supplementary ra- 
tions and scholarships. We have supplied 
clothing and shoes to some of the 40,000 
deaconesses and church workers serving 
at railroad stations in Germany. Several 
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thousand bicycles were distributed to 
pastors and other church workers, en- 
abling them to reach their far flung 
parishioners. Cellulose has been given to 
supply hundreds of tons of paper for 
church publications, hymnals, literature. 
Several score of Christian institutions for 
the aged, sick, forgotten ones have been 
equipped after war action had taken 
everything from them. Hundreds of pul- 
pit gowns have been especially manu- 
factured for pastors. The wood and metal 
parts for 30 rubble churches are being 
made possible by American church giv- 
ing. A long list of damaged churches and 
parish houses has been repaired by your 
generosity. Congregational centers are 
being erected in areas where Lutheran 
groups are in a minority as a result of 
their expellee status. A stately number of 
student barracks have been set up for 
Christian student groups. Child-feeding 
programs, reaching as many as 120,000 
weakened children, have been carried on 
regularly. 

The church of Europe, Al, will never 
forget what we—yes, you and _ your 
Leaguers—have done in these post-war 
years. These points of contact with the 
church people of Europe have been so 
many silent and persuasive sermons, 
pressing home the point to thousands of 
people that their faith was our faith. 
These gifts have erected a bridge of con- 
fidence in the church and, above all, in 
the Christ who alone makes such a bridge 
possible. 

“Yes, your story, which I believe is 
surely only a partial one, persuades me 
that much constructive work has been 
done abroad. But right now I am won- 
dering what has really been accomplished 
and whether the results will remain?” 

How thoroughly justified your ques- 
tion is, Mr. President. Naturally, the 
work outlined above is not done with 


the objective of seeing results. Yet re- 


sults are there. You can’t always put 
your finger on them, but at unsuspecting 
moments they emerge and warm your 
heart. 

In the first place the ugliness of war 
and humankind has come so uncomfort- 
ably close to these people that they have 
lost their faith in anything which is good 
and true; their experience made them 
doubt the reality of the Christian faith— 
they had, been hearing only negative 
opinions about it for years, and their 
youth had never grown up in a complete- 
ly wholesome church atmosphere as you 
and your fellow Leaguers have. But the 
active love of their brethren in the 
United States has told them in under- 
standable language that Christianity is 


something real, tangible, personal, active. 
When their former enemies came to 
them, they knew that Christ must be a 
power. Interestingly enough, many_ of 
those who had stood coldly apart from 
the church, now moved closer, and many 
found their way into the church’s fel- 
lowship. Some are even now preparing 
for the ministry—partly because of their 
disgust with the teachings of the dicta- 
tors and partly because of the positive 
attitude of genuine Christians. 

If the Lutherans of the world at Lund 
said that it is their intention to give the 
strength of the strong to those who are 
weak, then this can give to a soured 
generation the impression of being just 
so many words, But when the folk of 
one nation hurry to save and serve those 
of another, then the Lund decision is 
understood. The chief Protestant church 
in Europe is the Lutheran church. If it 
falls or is even weakened, you can be 
sure that in the present battle with the 
forces. of atheism the total Protestant 
structure will totter. The only institution 
which is facing up to the dangers of 
militant Communism is the church, and 
it is the one which will suffer most quick- 
ly. That church must be supported be- 
fore it is too late. 

May I just add the testimony that has 
come to us a hundred times: If your 
people had not come to our material and 
spiritual aid, our church would be non- 
existent today. 

“We are wondering whether this is a 
one-sided affair, whether the people over 
there are doing something about their 
state of affairs?” 

To answer that question best, Alfred, 
I ought to transport you over here for a 
week and show you how the giving of 
America has stimulated giving in Europe. 
You must know that most of the churches, 
having been state-supported’ churches, 
never thought much about stewardship 
and the participation of the church peo- 
ple in the inner program of the church. 
Today the picture is changing rapidly. 
The trend toward separation of Church 
and State means that people will have 
to stand fully by their church or lose it. 
It is surprising how American gifts have 
spurred the decision to take part in Eu- 
ropean church life. Child-feeding items 
sent from the United States were matched 
by a similar amount gathered among 
poor church members,—even in the im- 
poverished Eastern Zone of Germany. 
Our student stipends were matched by 
similar amounts from the churches. The 
raw materials for clothing sent from 
America had to be processed with funds 
raised here on this continent. The gift 
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of the rubble church sections is useless 
unless the congregation gives time, labor 
and gifts. The many gifts sent from 
America had to be distributed—a staff 
of 100,000 volunteer workers was en- 
listed to do this. So you see that your 
gifts have stimulated something impor- 
tant. The life of the congregation has 
received a lift and a new direction has 
been added to the church activity of the 
individual Christian. 

“But how long shall we have to con- 
tinue doing this work in Europe—that is 
a question which so many of us are ask- 
ing back home.” 

It would be no surprise if the generous 
donors in the United States were finally 
to become weary even in well-doing, Al. 
The people of Europe marvel at the sac- 
rifices that have been made by many of 
you in their behalf. They also prefer to 
be in such a position that all relief and 
reconstruction shipments might cease to- 
day rather than tomorrow. They are 
anxious to change from “receiving” 
churches to “giving” churches. 

Let me say in the first place that the 
blow inflicted upon Europe’s churches 
by the war has been so severe that we 
with our love and good-will must stay 
by their side for a long time to come. 
The need for material aid may diminish 
but our help in supporting an eflective 
youth program will be needed for a long 
time. Child-feeding programs may stop, 
but our aid in encouraging stewardship, 
evangelism, and an attack on the social 
problems of a socially disturbed conti- 
nent will remain vital. 

Then we must remember that while 
one dictatorship has been overcome and 
we are in the act of “cleaning up the 
mess” that accompanied and followed it, 
the churches of Europe are facing an 
even more dangerous force that is break- 
ing in from the East. This ferocious and 
insidious movement is the enemy of the 
church. It has attacked the church and 
will continue to attack it. It wants to 
make the Church a slave of the State 
and will succeed unless the Church has 
the strength to resist. It wants to make 
the Church less than the Church and it 
will attain its purpose unless we help 
the Church in Europe more and more 
to be the Church. This battle is being 
fought in our behalf and therefore we 
must do all we can to encourage and 
bolster the Church in Europe. A time 
will come when it will be too late—but 
until that time comes, we must hurry 
Overseas with all the speed at our com- 
mand. Thus you see that the work of 
reconstruction that has been carried on 
now takes on the form of pre-construc- 
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tion. 

“And now, pastor, I am inclined to 
envy you that you are able to be on the 
scene of so much significant activity. We 
shall try to understand the predicament 
of Europe’s churches—we shall under- 
stand by praying and serving.” 


@ THE BIBLE SPEAKS TO US 

II Timothy 1:7. This is the guiding Biblical 
motto chosen by the Evangelical Church of 
Germany to be written across the days of the 
year 1949, The spirit of fear is everywhere to 
be felt in Europe. It is a contagious fear but 
frequently also a most justified fear. It is 
caused by the lower forces and it tends to 
lower to depths of despair. As a result there is 
apathetic disinterest and a paralyzed inactivity. 
Significant is the injection into this somber 
picture of the knowledge which the church 
has—something about the Spirit of God, giving 
power, love, and a sound mind. 


Galatians 6:2. In a poor land of Europe where 
wealth remains the illegal exception, this verse 
can be read frequently. Where all are poor, 
there “‘bear ye one another’s burdens.” If you 
are as poor as your neighbor, let your heart 
help him with his burdens. The Christians of 
America have given heed to this injunction of 
the Apostle. Some few have avoided the de- 
mand of Christ and have lost sight of the 
golden glow. Where there is life, there will be 


burdens; where there is Christ, there will be 


those wha help others bear burdens. 


Ecclesiastes 11:1. Here then is the law of 
“Christian retribution” in a world where retri- 
bution generally assumes such gruesome forms. 
It is a divine law that the giver is one who is 
blessed. But only if the giver can give without 
seeking for himself a blessing! The “bread’”’: 
your always insufficient gift. The “‘waters:” the 
horizonless sea of need. “Many days:” the bless- 
ing comes in God’s time. The continent which 
gave us our Lutheran ancestors—tallest among 
them a Muhlenberg—now sees the waves of 
goodwill beating back toward its own shores. 


Matthew 25:40. “There is reason for a good 
deed, but also the result. Whatever is done for 
our fellow-brethren in need, is done for the 
Christ, whose body consists of the multitude of 
Christian folk. You will always prove your 
love to Him by loving them. When you stand 
among the people of Europe who have ex- 
perienced the open hand of America’s Chris- 
tians, you will suddenly forget that there are 
people here and other people over there—you 
will be aware of only His Presence in your 
midst. 


Luke 16:26. Strange how the small distance 
between the rich man and _ Lazarus finally 
widened into an impassable chasm. The thresh- 
old that might once have been crossed in 
mercy (but was not!) was bound to become 
an abyss as deep and as wide as all eternity. 
We must cross the gullies between people and 
nations now while we still can, lest the day 
come when even pious wishes won’t get us 
across. The precarious bamboo bridge that 
persisted even during the war between Chris- 
tian folk here and over there has broadened 
into a wide highway. It was the only bridge 
that existed and that persisted. 


Matthew 4:4, This text has been the subject 
of thousands of sermons in well-fed countries, 
but it took breadless people to make it real for 
us. There are millions of people. in Europe 
who have fought the battle as to the priority 
of physical and spiritual bread. In Berlin some 
people move on a Sunday moming with their 
carts toward the country in search of potatoes; 
others wend their way to church, and ‘‘some- 
how they are just as well fed and surely more 
happy”, says their pastor, “than the others who 
scrounge and forget God’s Word.” America 
go easy with the bread that leaves the soul 
hungry. i 


I Corinthians 3:11. 


“Although we know that 


you cannot preach even the loftiest message | 


to a man who is desperately hungry, we also 


know that the ultimate aim of a soul’s existence | 


is that it be founded on faith in Christ. Only 
the stomach matters, say representatives of a 
movement that sweeps in from the east. Only 
Christ is our goal, say they who help Europe 
build its buttresses to withstand the storms of 
atheism and materialism that are sweeping to- 
ward the lands in the west. In the conviction 
that bread alone will not do, our reconstruction 
work’s final goal is to make Christ’s Name 
known and Him adored. 


A Romance Party 
For June 


(Continued from Page 18) 


4. Because she has the best 
disposition. 


5. Because he has the biggest feet. 

6. Because she talks the most. 

7. Because he has the best looking 
teeth. 

8. Because she will make the best 


wife. 

Heart Examination. Distribute paper 
and pencil, and explain that this will 
be a heart examination. For the first five 
minutes, players are to write on one side 


of their papers titles of songs containing. | 


the words “sweetheart” or “heart.” 
Peg of My Heart 
Let Me Call You Sweetheart 
Sweetheart of Sigma Chi 
Goodnight Sweetheart 
Close by singing these “heart” songs 


after refreshments have been served. 


Bible Cross-Word 
Puzzle Solution 


(See Page 12) 
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LUTHER LEAGUE REVIEW 


After Roanoke —Where? 


A Post-Convention Tour of Washington, D. C. 


peugust 20, 21, 1949 


The Washington District Luther League invites all Convention Leaguers to a 


week end in the Nation’s Capital—after Roanoke 


SIGHTSEEING TOURS 
SAT. & SUN. AFTERNOONS 


COST: 


SAT. EVENING FELLOWSHIP 
PROGRAM & RECREATION 


SUNDAY SERVICES IN THE 
WASHINGTON CHURCHES 


Registration—$1.25 (includes Saturday Supper) 
Hotel—Approximately $3.50 per night (double room) 
Plus other meals and your incidental expenses. 


For Information and Hotel Reservations write to: 


DAVID |. TROXEL, 2830 31st St. S. E., Apt. B-744, Washington 20, D. C. 


Financial Report, March 3l, 1949 


Apportionment 
Quota Paid 
1949 
BPEL OVNIAN sa lela = cious sirens * uke $ 320.00 
DIRT AAA Petes os ne citiareclerele ete 880 00 
Connecticut .........scere: 228.00 
Columbia District ..... ees 102.00 
Bator Cl ema erscevcreiel ce ierersis.susis onss 1138.00 
Georgia-Alabama ......-..-- 225.00 
Hina ans elea gee slmcos oor 718.00 
He GhRegipeediscodesg 350.00 
OnE loaders BBO Oemecanamr 400.00 $ 100.00 
BEANISAS) taisccati ho aos siclere verre 272.00 , 
Kentucky-Tennessee ........ 233.00 116.50 
tay EGG Lang eipeecn. rhb omni 885.00 141.00 
PORICEIG AN Geiss ciel viele ws tle eo 200.00 200.00 (1) 
DAV CSEM igters fein tinennis)s elaceusuais 492 00 
BTITICSOLA Dict ecieieveiens ce tres et 410.00 
Mississippi ......- ra aarp iss ceded 35.00 11.25 
MURPSTACATICUNN clas 2 cn oye oie 906 (92m 0s 65.00 
BESPASICAIME a ieiciote si site sister ele .ore.s 340.00 75.40 
INew Jersey, ...-...0-seeenes 545.00 
RV OVC, ci sjievaiisis’oasyaies ole eis0.s 1,020.00 
Worth Carolina ........---. 1,697.00 
GUS SCOUA 2... oc cece 90.00 
RREMSIRMI S.No «iss xs 0:0 )8 ese 1,020 00 85.37 
Pacific Northwest ........-- 67.00 
Central Pennsylvania ....... 1,700.00 
Penna. Ministerium ........ 2,880.00 
Bittsburgh «oc. ee ee ee 1,020.00 108.58 
Rocky Mountain .........-- 98.00 
Srrith Garolina “.)./... 4-6 ee 975.00 
OCT Ce SSeS eee 253.00 14.00 
BAX GIIA oie as vive celtic cc seee 685.00 342.50 
SVest Virginia =. 6.26605. eee 145.00 
Western Canada ..........- 138.00 
SANE TAS ATS te ofc care o:is,780,.018;0 St s:* 425.00 
BEES, ACO] foeis cfs ove 2.6 0, 81810 «78 
PRPUNEN coe neisscic sc viele s 3 © 
$1,194.60 


JUNE, 1949 


Special Gifts 


Fund 
1949 


34.53 


10.00 


$126.53 


@ 


China-Skeldon 


Youth Sunday 


Quota Paid Cong. 1a ip 
1947-1949 1948-1949 
$ 435.00 (6) $ 466.11 $ 385.62 $ 128.71 
1,290.00 589.76 106.00 318.35 
135.00 ( 7) 160.85 15.00 
135.00 36.97 5.00 
165.00 ( 5) 165.00 68.02 35.48 
375.00 280.84 143.57 66.58 
945.00 ( 1) 1,099.55 329.51 156.82 
570.00 ( 2) 623.28 239.05 47.81 
825.00 568.75 235.69 112.65 
390.00 251.51 132.96 31.75 
345.00 (13) - 367.27 137.75 70.74 
1,350.00 1,072.60 381.07 69.20 
* ~ 480.00 453.44 65.55 23.43 
630.00 433.58 139.83 214.25 
600.00 ( 8) 610.00 258.09 84.89 
75.00 71.25 10.00 29.88 
60.00 20.00 10.40 5.00 
375.00 ( 3) 476.31 187.89 96.36 
780 00 (12) 783.35 152.58 112.80 
1,575.00 1,080.45 868.58 125.16 
3,000.00 2,090.63 716.53 755.32 
115.00 21.65 33.87 
2,100.00 (10) 2,221.52 1,361.31 75.09 
135.00 64.21 181.29 
1,500.00 ( 4) 1,790.80 664.59 302.70 
4,200.00 2,525.69 734.33 379.85 
1,560.00 979.72 473.34 149.84 
120.00 72.00 76.39 24.95 
1,350.00 1,072.61 395.55 302.44 
360.00 (14) 426.54 39.41 231.28 
1,035.00 266.05 404.47 182.21 
225.00 (11) 225.00 65.85 82.52 
120.00 ( 9) 305.99 166.58 35.97 
540.00 354.42 135.08 125.86 
150.00 
$22,165.00 $9,303.63 $4,416.21 
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A Deaconess Drama 
In Shadow Pictures 


(Continued from Page 19) 


parish. A contribution that is not only 
valuable for the present but that builds 
for the future. 
Flood Lights Turned On 
ScENE X A deaconess and a young man, 
who is holding a book, stand on the 
right side. On the left side is a 
young woman holding some article 
which represents a service project. 


Reader (while scene is shown): The 
development of Christian leadership, as 
well as cooperative followers, the in- 
stilling of the- satisfying desire to under- 
stand and participate in the whole pro- 
gram of the Church—that is the chal- 
lenge of youth! A deaconess can encour- 
age and help these young people to meet 
this challenge in directing recreational 
activities and in planning a worship pro- 


gram which finds its fulfillment in serv- 
ice projects for others. 
Soloist: Verse 6 “Lord Speak to Me, 
that I May Speak” - t 
Flood Lights Turned Off 
Reader: Have you ever thought of 
someone expressing her love to God 
through beautiful ecclesiastical embroid- 
ery? A young woman interested in work- 
ing with her hands and heart in crea- 
ting the paraments of our Lutheran 
Church can find this avenue of service in 
the diaconate. What a wonderful oppor- 
tunity she has to inspire others in wor- 
ship and praise through her work! 
Flood Lights Turned On 
SceNE XI. Sister seated at large frame 
(like hooked rug frame) embroider- 
ing. 


Reader (while scene is shown): This 


field has a far reaching challenge as well 
as an immeasurable influence. Each 
stitch worshipfully made fills the Sister 
with the feeling that her talents are 
being used in a unique way. for God. 


Who knows in how many churches her 
work of love will be found! All of our 
Church appointments should help to in- 
still a sense of serene beauty in the hearts 
of the worshippers. Yes, deaconesses can 
serve well in this capacity. 
Soloist: Verse 7 “Lord Speak to Me, 
that I May Speak” 


Flood Lights Turned Off 

Reader: Thus we could go .on and on 
to illustrate the other avenues of service 
in God’s rich calling of the diaconate 
as directors of music, directors of reli- 
gious education, church secretaries, teach- 
ers, physical therapists, dietitians, public 
health nurses—any field of Christian serv- 
ice in which a young woman may be in- 
terested. All of them form integral parts 
of this one channel of serving Him Who 
said, “Inasmuch as ye have done it unto 
one of the least of these my brethren, 
ye have done it unto Me.” 


“Closing hymn sung by entire League: 


“We Give Thee But Thine Own” 
(887 CSB) 


Culling The Comics 
(Continued from Page 9) 


cordingly and dealt with individuaily. The largest of- 
fenders were in the crime category. With the 11 points 
on which each magazine was judged, the magazines in 
order to remain on the stands (in Bellingham, Wash.) 
needed a majority of positive gradings. If a magazine was 
found to be objectionable, the distributor was asked to 
remove it. A city ordinance controls the effective enforce- 
ment of such a procedure. We have extended to the pub- 
lishers of magazines which have been rejected the privi- 
lege of sending current issues of their magazines for re- 
consideration. After having received three successive is- 
sues of a magazine which meets the Board’s standards, we 
return it to the stands in our city. We realize that many 
publishers are voluntarily eliminating the objectionable 
from their comic books. 

In the planning of such a program as this, it is of. the 
utmost importance to set up guide posts to test your judg- 
ment. There may be mistakes in our analysis, but it has 
given us a definite program of censorship that can be ap- 
plied not only at this time but may be used as a cogtin- 
uous pattern of control. 

There is no question as to our responsibility in this 
matter. If we wish to maintain a Christian community, 
we must assert our Christian principles. We object when 
a thief takes our valued possessions and demand adequate 
police protection. In like manner, we certainly have a 
right and a responsibility to object when publishers’ and 
authors take it upon themselves to slander, belie, and, in 
many cases, steal our Christian principles and substitute 
counterfeit ideals. Let no one question our right in com- 
batting this evil. Christ spoke out time and time again 
against the evils of His day. We, in like manner, must 
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speak out today. Whenever we come in contact with situ- 
ations of this nature, it is our duty to speak. Concerted 
action of this kind by a community seems to be the most 
effective means of controlling the commerce in comic 
books which may have baneful results on the lives of 
juveniles everywhere. 


Luther League Book-of-The-Month Club 


SELECTIONS FOR JUNE 


For Intermediates 


“THE TRAVELS AND ADVENTURES OF ST. PAUL” 
By Howard Palmer Young 
W. A. Wilde Co. 246 Pages $2.50 


In this exciting and interesting story, the life and work of 
the world’s greatest Christian missionary, St. Paul, is told. 
Paul’s life is filled with adventure and daring exploits. All 
young people will find such a biography a fitting entry for their 
“must” list of reading. * 


For Seniors 
“PAINTBOX SUMMER” 
By Betty Cavanna 
Westminster Press 


$2.50 


This book is about a dream come true . . . the story of a 
17-year-old and her romantically exciting summer at Province- 
town on Cape Cod, working in the famous artists’ colony as 
one of Peter Hunt’s lucky assistants. The book is chock full 
of colorful, wonderfully whimsical illustrations by Peter Hunt. 


For Young People 
“THE LONELIEST JOURNEY” 
By Frances I. Jackson 
95 Pages $1.50 


Are you in the midst of serious religious perplexity or doubt? 
This is the book for you, for here sh ae ete of one’s 
journey through fear and ‘doubt to find peace within herself, 
and with her God. Here is the record of the steps by which 
one human being attained a wholehearted conviction, in spite 
of many difficulties and doubts. 


Westminster Press 


LUTHER LEAGUE REVIEW 


Presents regularly the 
Lutheran topics series 
mented for our use. 


All- 
aug- 


Especially suited to the interest 
of high schoolers. 


Price 75 cents 


Order from 


Luther League of America 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


“A Good College for Young Men and Women” 


Owned and controlled by the South Caro- 
lina, Georgia-Alabama and Florida Synods 


Academically Accredited Educationally Efficient 
Spiritually Sound 


For catalogue write: JAMES C. KINARD, President 


NEWBERRY, SOUTH CAROLINA 


A Century of Faith 
Devoted to Education 


has brought to Wittenberg nationwide recognition as a 
strong liberal arts college. True to its Christian heritage, 
Wittenberg develops the well-rounded student—intellect- 
ually, spiritually, physically, socially. 


Write for the Catalog and View Book 


WITTENBERG COLLEGE 


Founded in 1845 Springfield, Ohio 


WATERLOO COLLEGE 


Affiliated with the University of Western Ontario 
WATERLOO, ONTARIO 


The only Senior Arts College of the Lutheran Church in Canada. 
Co-educational courses leading to the B.A. Degree. 

Men’s and Women’s Residences on the Campus. 

Moderate Tuition Fees and Cost of Living. 


For further information apply to: 


H. T. Lenmann, B.A., Tu.D., President 


Christian Training Grounds 
THE HOME—THE CHURCH—THE SCHOOL 


Gettysburg College 


Oldest Lutheran College in America 


Fully Accredited Coeducational 


A Liberal Arts College Dedicated to the Building 
of Christian Character 


For Additional Information Consult 
HENRY W. A. HANSON, D.D., LL.D., President 
Gettysburg, Pennsylvania 


SUSQUEHANNA UNIVERSITY 


( Co-educational ) SELINSGROVE,. PA 
G. Morris Smith, A.M., D.D., President 


An Accredited College Stressing 
Quality in the Heart of Pennsylvania 
A Growing Faculty of Superior Qualifications 
Trained at America’s Outstanding Graduate Schools 
High Moral Tone Spiritual Values Emphasized 
A.B., B.S., and Mus.B. Degrees 
An Accredited Conservatory of Music 
For Catalogue write Russel] Galt, Ph.D., Dean 


Founded 1842 


Co-Educationa! 


SALEM, VIRGINIA 
Four-year accredited college of the Lutheran Synod of | 
Virginia. 
A.B. and B.S. degrees in the liberal] arts and sciences. 


Pre-professional offerings in the major ficlds. Business 
Administration. 


New admissions in February, June, and September. 
CHAS. J. SMITH, D.D., LL.D., President 


THIEL COLLEGE 


GREENVILLE, PA. 


A Christian College 
of Liberal Arts and Sciences 


Co-educational Fully Accredited 


For information write to 
Dean Herbert G. Gebert President William F. Zimmerman 
An Institution of the Pittsburgh Synod 


® Only Lutheran Intermediate 
topics series in U. S. A. 


@ Written by those who know 
early teen-agers. 


@ Specially edited for their use. 
Price 75 cents 
Order from 


Luther League of America 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


MIDLAND COLLEGE 


62nd Year FREMONT, NEBRASKA 


Ou te Koauocke! 


LUTHER LEAGUE 


Cagaage Stickers 


Illustration shows actual size. 
Printed on heavy gummed 
stock. 


PRICE POSTPAI!D 


TWO for 


L OC \ Emblem 


Seals in 


Full Color 


2 each—3 sizes 


BAGGAGE 


for AUTOMOBILES 
NOTE BOOK COVERS 
IDENTIFICATION TAGS 


6 Seals 25 Cents 


PROMPT 
SHIPMENT 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


THE LUTHER PRESS 


Everything in Luther League Supplies 
429-437 HERR STREET HARRISBURG, PENNA. 


